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threepenhytaproom.com 
108 Main Street, Montpelier VT | 802.223.TAPS 


CRAVE COMFORT! 

Crave comfort... then satisfy your cravings w*th this urban boot beautifully 
crafted in Portugal, Ladng and an inside zipper offer a great fit and make it 
effortless to slip on and off. The faux fur and leather lining, along with the 
Soft Support™ removable footbed, deliver amazing comfort that turns any 
concrete jungle into your own personal playground, 
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DON'T BE LATE TO 

THE PARTY! 
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20 % 

OFF 
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30% OFF 

8-1 1AM ONLY 
SAT SEP 19TH 
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Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street I Burlington. VT I eccoclothesboutlque.com 1 802.860.2220 
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WITH TRY ON OF ANY KEEN 

AMERICAN BUILT BOOT 


KEEN WEEK 
SEP. 11-20 


5th Annual 


AMERICAN 

BUILT 


Get Tickets Now 


FREE CAP 
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OF ANY PAIR OF 

KEEN UTILITY BOOTS 

DURING KEEN WEEK 


FREE KEYCHAIN 
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Barre, Williston, St. Albans VT 
Plattsburgh, NY 
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the front. Party in the back. 

Q Brewery opens al 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch + supper. F 3 

23 South Main Street, Waterhury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com X^J 


SHEN YUN 
SYMPHONY 


September 17-19 th 


chari ty 

sock sale 

Save 25% on all socks! With every pair of 
Darn Tough and Smartwool socks sold, a pair 
will be donated to local homeless shelters. 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh r £Jj lennyshoe.o 


MUSIC FROM 5,000 YEARS OF CIVILIZATION 

Exquisite Chinese instruments in a grand Western orchestra. Shen Yun 
Symphony Orchestra blends Eastern and Western musical traditions 
in a concert experience unlike any other. Shen Yun performs soul- 
stirring original works, with solos by the world’s top Chinese tenors 
and sopranos. Concert highlights also include Western masterpieces by 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Sarasate. 


Flynn Center 

lor the Performing Arts 

Sunday, October 4, 2015 1 2PM 


18-974-3698 


shenyun.com/symphony 








Attention Ski Racers! 

NOW Alpine & Nordic Race Equipment Leasing 


LEASE IT 

Ski & Snowboard Leasing 

Kids packages starting at $99 
Adult packages starting at $179 


PAST SEASON'S GEAR UP tO 70°/o 

: FBEE WAFFLE CABIN ON SATURDAY 9/12 & 9/1 ‘ 


LOWEST PRICt: 


JAY M PEAK 


Bolton Valley 

VerwcoviK ty*fur*Dy. 


ALPIWI 


4 FREE LIFT TICKETS ! SHOP 


*3 with $250 Purchase + 1 with Rossignol skis or boots purchase. See store for details / restrictions. 


VERMONT 


1 184Williston Road, S. Burlington, VT. | 802-862-2714 | AlpineShopVT.com | Mon.-Sat.10-7/Sun.10-6 s»n©0 /AlpineShopVT 
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T hrongs of people crowded Burlington^ South End 
last weekend to hit South End Art Hop concerts and 
events and to peruse the annual art display in the 
neighborhoods funky, repurposed industrial buildings. 

This year was a little different though. The visuals 
included prominent satirical works poking fun at Mayor 
Mlro Weinberger and his administration's plan to chart 
the future of the South Ends "enterprise zone." A point 
of contention is a proposed zoning change that would 
permit more residential housing in the hood. Artists are 
worried it would lead to gentrificabon that would price 
them out of their studios. 

So a group of them erected a mock new housing 
development called "Miroviller in the form of a 6-by-14- 
foot cardboard building on Pine Street "Luxury living 
wedged into green spaces you never knew existed." a 
fake promotional poster promised. As Seven Days' Molly 
Walsh reported on our Off Message blog, a sign showed 
a woman, outfitted retro '50s style, holding a paintbrush 
and declaring. "I used to have a studio in the Arts District 
now I paint houses in Miroviller 


Burlington's housing shortage is at the top of mayor's 
agenda. But on Friday, as the Art Hop was to start 
Weinberger publicly withdrew his support for more 
residential development in the South End. In an opinion 
column in the Burlington Free Press, he wrote that while 
'infill housing as part of mixed-use redevelopment could 
turn large South End parking lots into “vibrant neighbor- 
hoods, the ‘focus and concern about housing is distract- 
ing the much-needed, much broader discussion on the 
future of the South End." 

Artist Jason Weinstein told Walsh that 10 to IS artists 
worked on 'Miroviller He cal led it a Tittle bit snarky" and 
added that he hoped the administration would "take it 

Weinberger told Walsh he was glad artists are par- 
ticipating in the process known as planBTV but said his 
housing positions have been distorted. ‘What are we 
going to do about the fact that we have a real, serious 
housing chal lenge?" the mayor asked. 

Read the complete post at sevendaysvtcom. 
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TOOTH IN NUMBERS 

State game officials 
want hunters who 
bag a bear to submit 
one of its teeth to 
help them figure 
out its age — as a 
way to monitor 
the population. 
Kinda brutal, if 
you're a bruin. 

<n 

TECH TAKE 

A device designed 
to steal debit card 
data was found on 
an ATM at a bank in 
Hartford, before it 
— and any skimmed 
info — was retrieved 
by whoever put it 
there. Sneaky. 

Ml 

LAME RESPONSE 

A state trooper 
shot a drunken 
Brattleboro man 
in the leg after he 
refused to vacate 
the premises of his 
ex-wife. Whatever 
happened to 
strong-arming? 


OPEN CITY 




Takin’ It to the Street 




This exciting new housing development m 
the vibrant South End ol Burlington. 

cominq spring 2016 . Developed in 
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That's how many people 
have died on Vermont 
M roads this year as of 

™ September 7, according 
to the Vermont State Police, The total 
includes two pedestrians and 
four bicyclists. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. “Miss Vermont Is a Science Nerd' by 

Ken Picard. Forget baton twirling or tap 
dancing. At the Miss America pageant, Miss 
Vermont wowed the judges with science. 

2. “Ugly Accusations of Rutland Police 
Misconduct Surface in Lawsuit" by Mark 
Davis. A lawsuit filed by a former city officer 
lays out allegations of rule-breaking by city 


3. “Grace Potter Serves Up a Solo Album. 
Also, French Toast" by Dan Bolles. Grace 
Potter knows some of her fans are In 
despair over her recent turn to pop music — 
but she doesn't really care. 

4. ‘Party Pooper Bernie Sanders Rides 
Political Independence to New Heights" 
by Kevin J. Kelley. Sen. Bernie Sanders has 
eschewed the two-party system for his 
entire political career. How has that gotten 
him so far in American politics? 

5. “Stuck in Vermont: Mary Lacy's Silos" by 
Eva Sollberger. Eva got an up-close look 
at muralist Mary Lacy's process as she 
adorned the silos in front of Dealer.conTs 
Burlington headquarters with colorful 
geometric shapes. 
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tweet of 
the week: 
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FOLLOW U5 ON TWITTER USEVEN.DAVS 
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I’m not a gym person. 

1 know 1 need to be in better shape but 1 don't know how to get started. 

At Artemis, we help you find the strength to begin and keep going. Try our 



Sept. 24 -Oct 4 | 
C R I C K E J 1 1 ) Tuesday - Sunday 1 0-6 

risk free 30 day trial training package and experience the difference. 

we find the athlete in you 
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FINAL SALE! 100% European linen 1 

_ . , ‘throw pillows 

Come celebrate our transition *table linens 

into the custom interiors trade *baby items 
with 50-75% off all inventory! ‘accessories | 

73 Church Street; "perfect gifts | 

2nd Floor Burlington cricktradiovermont.com 5 

ARTEMIS 0 FITNESS 







La Mer 
Natura Bisse 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
-Ocallytfwned - Locally fiperatec 


JOIN US IN WELCOMING 
NEW ARTISTS TO 

EDGEWATER 

GALLERY 


PATRICK FARI. IIAMMIF. 
& CHARLOTTE FOUST 



AWEEKLY AUDITION. 



feed back 


WHAT ABOUT ADJUNCTS? 

Great, evenhanded article about this issue 
[“Are You My Employer? Labor Dispute 
Divides Vermont," September 2], How 
about a follow-up that asks the same ques- 
tions about all of the adjunct professors 
who work for the University of Vermont, 
Champlain College, Saint Michael’s 
College, Community College of Vermont 
and other schools across the state? 

They live without any certainty of next- 
term employment and often don’t know if 
they are hired until days before the start 
of the semester. Their work is more full- 
time than that of many in the construction 
industry, yet they receive no benefits from 
their employers. 

Why isn’t the state interested in “pro- 
tecting" them? Isn’t the state “losing 
millions of dollars of revenues,” as Sen. 
Michael Sirotkin says? Is there a different 
standard being used here? Why? 

Harry Grabenstein 
WILLI STON 


WORTHY M I STRESS 

Thanks to Rick Kisonak for his cool 
film review of Noah Baumbach’s latest 
film [Movie Review; Mistress America, 
September 9]! Isn’t it great when we look 
forward to ayoung filmmaker’s next work? 
So few films are distinctive anymore! 
Baumbach's The Squid and the Whale and 
Margot at the Wedding are keepers for 
sure, and his other films are very quirky 


and interesting. Not many other new 
American directors out there are trying 
to say something. Darren Aronofsky had a 
nice start with Requiem for a Dream and 
Black Swan but totally dampened one's 
hope with the incredibly odd Noah. And 
Europe seems to be in an even worse 
situation for young moviemakers with 
Studio Canal churning out junk. Guess I 
was spoiled going to the movies in the ’60s 
and '70s. But Baumbach is a glimmer of 
hope, and thanks to Rick for alerting us to 
Mistress America — a little gem! 

Dave Donohue 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


BERNIE RIGHT ON IRAN 

[Re Off Message; “Sanders’ Bid to Be a 
Conscientious Objector Draws Attention,” 
September 2]; Thank you to Sen. Bernie 
Sanders for his support of diplomacy in 
the Iran deal. Congress voted last week to 
accept a hard-won two-year negotiation 
among world leaders. Those who finan- 
cially benefit from war poured thousands 
of lobby dollars into trying to block it. The 
deal dramatically shrinks Iran’s nuclear 
program, giving inspectors 24-7 access 
to their nuclear sites. If Congress had re- 
jected the deal, it would have blocked the 
inspections, restrictions and verification 
that keep Iran's nuclear program from 
escalating. That would have put us at in- 
creasing risk of a full-scale war. 

Spending our hard-earned tax dollars 
on funding the last 14 years of war has not 
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accomplished its goal. Giving diplomacy it's a real treat! Welcome to the neighbor- 
a chance saves lives first and foremost. hood, Fogg)' Goggle! 


Christine Fead 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


GRACE NOTES 

Very good interview, Dan Bolles, you 
“perv” [“Nocturnal Omission,” September 
9]. It's such a good take 
on who Grace Potter is: 
whoever she wants to 
be! She wanted to do a 
pop album and did it for 
her own reasons. That 
is who she is and has 
always been. I hate 
the current incarna- 
tion, but she needed 
to do it. I will go 
the show because I 

plays live. However, 

I won’t criticize, 
because this interview 
really nailed her “motives”! Thanks. 

Terry Crandall 

GRAND BEACH, Ml 


MISSING INFO 

Molly Walsh’s briefblogpost [Off Message: 
“Incoming Burlington Schools Chief Yaw 
Obeng Gets a Visa,” August 26] begs ques- 
tions and answers none: 

• Why did Obeng getting a job at 
University of Vermont secure him a visa? 

• Why did school officials fail to realize 
that they never did their homework on the 
problem of Obeng getting a visa? 

■ How did Obeng win this lucky job 
suddenly at UVM? 

• How can Obeng be a full-time super- 
intendent while also working at UVM? 

• Is it not weird that school officials 
went to UVM to score Obeng a job? 

• Is it not his job to do what was neces- 
sary to get a visa? 

■ Should not the public be made aware 
of this path to him being handed a job at 
UVM? 

Walsh’s story did not touch any of 

Daniel Cohen 

BURLINGTON 


FOGGY FAN 

[Re “Gone Fishin’: Foggy Goggle Osteria 
Brings Italian Fare to East Burke," 
September 9]: I’m from East Burke and 
have had the pleasure of going to the 
Foggy Goggle. It’s a great restaurant! 
Food is delicious; atmosphere is perfect! 
I strongly recommend patrons sit on the 
gorgeous outdoor patio. On a warm day, 


BERNIE’S FAILINGS 

Paul Heintz and Seven Days should be 
commended for discussing Bernie Sanders’ 
unfortunate propensity to get mean, nasty 
and short-tempered 
— i pair Game: “Anger 
I Management," August 
I 26]. As a constituent, I 
I have had my pursuit of 
| well-intended democratic 
I discussion and dialogue 
i insulted by his rude and 
I impatient demeanor, 
i I have no problem with 
a politician who fights for 
people, and I am glad that 
Bernie is in the race. But 
when I congratulated him 
in the streets of Burlington 
shortly after he made his wa- 
terfront speech, his smiles turned to anger 
and annoyance because I warned him 
that “ISIS is CIA,” supported by President 
Barack Obama through the Saudis and 
Turks, and that we need to challenge 
Obama’s drive to World War III against 
Russia. Ironic that he won’t get mad at 
Hillary Clinton for her support of this evil. 
His reactions reminded me of when he 
got so annoyed that we Vermonters would 
want him to impeach Bush. Why was 
Bernie protecting Bush? 

Now that Bernie has said that he will 
continue the Drone Assassination Program 
of Bush and Obama, I realize that Bernie 
is actually insane. No wonder he had peace 
advocates, many of whom he person- 
ally knew, arrested when they protested 
Bernie’s support of the bombing in Kosovo. 
No wonder Bernie was absolutely callous 
to constituents who ask more from him, 
a progressive Jew, in reaction to the war 
crimes Israel/America commit against 
Palestinians and peace in the entire region. 

Bruce Marshall 
ROCHESTER 


SAY SOMETHING! 





Burlington, VT 05402-1164 





ALL SEPTEMBER SALE! 


A CHEESE&WINE 
gj TRADERS 

1186 Williston Rd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
www.cheeselraders.com 


15% OFF 

ALL DINING ORDERS 

Plus, save on in stock dining sets! 


SAM’S 


muum 

CHEESE 
DEPT. DEALS! 


L’AFFAIRE LOOSE 
CONTINUES... 


20 % 

OFF 

EVERY- 

THING 


Except 

^card" 9 "“f” 

& posters 

Esi. 1994 

NEW LOCATION! 

Cascade Way, Winooski 
□ Between the city garage entries 

M-Sat: 9:30-5:30 Sun: 11-5 
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The Residence Lecture Series 

The Residence Lecture Series brings leaders from the 
University of Vermont to share presentations on a variety of topics. 


The World’s Oldest Coral Reef: Vermont’s National Natural Landmark” 



CHAR The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room, 3:30 - 4:30 pm 


MEHRTENS, 

Ph.D. 


Charlotte has been at the University of Vermont since 1981 and was Chair of the Geology 
Department from 2003-2011. She received her B.A. from S.U.N.Y. Plattsburgh and her M.S. and 
Professor of Geology Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. Charlotte has received the George V. Kidder Award from 

UVM in recognition of her excellence in teaching and positive impact on undergraduates both 
in the classroom and beyond. Her area of scholarship in geology involves interpreting rocks to 
determine ancient environments and climates and their influence on the biosphere. She recently 
published a new geology textbook, "How Earth Works." 


“Food Labeling and Consumers: Controversy, Politics and the Right to Know” 


JANE 
KOLODINSKY, 
Ph.D., MBA 

Professor and Chair, 
Community Development 
and Applied Economics 
Department 


The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 3:30-4:30 pm 

Dr. Kolodinsky is Professor in and Chair of Community Development and Applied Economics 
(CDAE) and Director of the Center for Rural Studies. She specializes in applied economics — the 
application of the concepts of demand, consumer behavior, and marketing principles to improve 
consumer well-being. She has a robust interest in Food Systems including the area of consumer ■_ 
food choice, lifestyle and obesity, and the economics of information, especially as it relates to food 
labeling. She has a B.S. in Nutrition and MBA, both from Kent State University, and a Ph.D. in 
Consumer Economics and Housing from Cornell University. 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802-923-2513 • residenceshelburnebay.com 
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Barely Educational 

A student exposes his summer job — at a strip club 

Summer’s nearly over, and those of us heading back to institutions of so-called higher learning 
| must be prepared for the perennial small-talk question: “What did you do over the summer?" 
I’ve had my share of pretty typical jobs — an ice cream stand here, a retail store there. But 
this summer, not only did I further my education in an unconventional manner, I now have a 
reply guaranteed to stop anyone in their tracks: “I worked as a deejay at a strip club.” ... 

There are some who would say I wasted my summer. After all, I attended one of the 
country's more prestigious small liberal arts schools, one with a tremendously popular 
outreach program. Why didn’t I take an internship with Time-Life, or study abroad in 
Malaysia, or at least pursue an independent research project with my adviser? 

To these people I say, there is only so far in this world that book-learnin' will get you... 

: READ MORE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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OTTER CREEK BREWING cat 


LYNGUISTIC CIVILIANS *»J BISC# PHANTBM 
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FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY TERRI H ALLENBECK 


Anybody’s Business? 


POLITICS 


F or the past IS years, phil scott 
has served as a state senator 
and lieutenant governor while 
simultaneously running DuBois 
Construction, a Middlesex excavation busi- 
ness he co-owns. During that time, DuBois 
did $379 million worth of business with 
the state — an average of $252,335 a year. 

Through eight election campaigns, 
Scott’s political adversaries never ques- 
tioned whether his company's bidding on 
state contracts posed a conflict of interest. 

That changed last week when Scott 
announced he’s running for governor next 
year. His political rivals suggested that, at 
the very least, there’s an appearance of a 
potential conflict. They question, if Scott’s 
elected governor, whether state workers 
would feel even an unspoken pressure to 
help out the boss’ old company by tossing 
DuBois a few state contracts. 

"I think it’s incredibly difficult to wall 
yourself off from decisions made by some- 
one working for you that will ultimately 
benefit you as owner of the company,” says 
matt ounne, a former state senator and 
Democratic candidate for governor. 

Scott’s other political rivals offered up 
similar thoughts — and raised questions 
about whether Scott’s company should have 
been doing business with die state all along. 

The 57-year-old Republican is in a 
unique position. Plenty of governors — in- 
cluding the current one, outgoing Gov. 
peter shumlin — have owned businesses 
before they won election to the state’s top 
office, but none in recent history has done 
business with the state. 

Does Scott’s situation pose a real con- 
flict — or is it a manufactured controversy? 
The voters will ultimately decide, but the 
issue brings up interesting questions and 
potential pitfalls for Scott's critics, who 
might find their fingers are pointing back 
at their allies — and themselves. 

Elected officials in such situations 
should sell their businesses, says Stephen 
spaulding, senior policy counsel and 
legal director at the Washington, D.C.- 
based open government advocacy group 
Common Cause. The next best thing would 
be to establish a blind trust — but Spaulding 
says trusts are never entirely blind. 

Scott, who’s owned DuBois 
Construction with cousin don dubois 
since 1986, says he consulted lawyers and 
thought hard about what to do with his 
business before announcing last week that 
he would run for governor. His main goal, 
he says, was making sure the company, 
which employs 30 workers, survives. 
Selling wasn’t a realistic option, Scott 
says, either for him or the employees who 
depend on DuBois. 


“I think it’s perfectly reasonable and 
essential that someone contemplating this 
position separate themselves from their busi- 
ness,” Scott says. “I’m not sure it’s reasonable 
to ask a family-business owner to give up 
something that they spent so many years 
building. I think transparency is the answer.” 

State contracts are public, Scott notes. 
They typically go to the low bidder in a pro- 
cess in which all the competitors are vetted. 
Such contracts — most with the Agency of 
Transportation for jobs such as digging 
culverts — account for roughly 10 percent of 
DuBois’ business, though the amount varies 
widely by the year, Scott says. DuBois does 
earthwork — roads, water, sewer, site prepa- 
ration — but not construction. 

I'M NDT SURE IT’S REASONABLE 
TO ASK A FAMILY-BUSINESS 
OWNER TO GIVE UP SOMETHING 
THAT THEY SPENT 80 
MANY YEARS BUILDING. 

LT. 60V. PHIL SCOTT 

Scott considered ending the company’s 
business relationship with the state, but 
“that wouldn’t be fair to my partner," he says. 

So he decided he’d likely put the com- 
pany in a blind trust that would insulate 
him from decisions, including which state 
contracts DuBois should bid on. It’s an 
unusual use of a blind trust. Most elected 
officials who employ such an arrangement 
are insulating themselves from decisions 
about investments. 

Critics say everybody will still know 
DuBois is Scott’s company. 

“I don’t see how that fits the definition 
of a blind trust,” says Dunne, adding that 
if he’s elected he would sever ties with his 
employer, Google. 

“I’m not sure I would make the same 
decision," says shap smith, a Democratic 
candidate for governor. If he gets the job, 
Smith says he’d leave the Burlington law 
firm Dinse Knapp McAndrew, in which he 

' Asked about Scott's dilemma, Republican 
bruce usman, who's retired after a career on 
Wall Street, said via email: “It may be that 
that his only solution if he retains owner- 
ship is not to bid on state projects or those 
that the state has either administrative or 
monetary oversight. The people of Vermont 
need a conflict-free governor.” 

Democrat sue minter agrees, noting 
she left her job last week as Agency of 


Transportation secretary to avoid a conflict 
of interest as she launched her own cam- 
paign for governor. 

“I really think that there is a poten- 
tial appearance of a conflict of interest,” 
Minter says. 

But Minter’s former position — running 
the agency that doles out such contracts — 
illustrates the complications. 

As secretary of transportation, Minter 
says she questioned a couple of con- 
tracts between the agency and DuBois 
Construction, knowing that the lieutenant 
governor co-owns the business. 

“I was concerned about a potential con- 
flict,” she says. 

Minter says she sought the advice of the 
attorney general’s office. The answer: The 
DuBois contracts posed no problem. 

Attorney General bill sorrell says 
Vermont doesn't have a state law that pro- 
hibits an elected official from doing busi- 
ness with the state. If a contract is awarded 
through a competitive bidding process, he 
doesn’t see a legal problem. 

Practically speaking, Sorrell says, state 
officials in a Scott administration would 
want to be able to prove the contract was 
awarded to the lowest bidder and that the 
job was done right. “A commissioner or 
secretary making a decision on a service or 
product would be mindful of that fact — is 
this a sweetheart deal?” he says. 

The issue never arose during Scott’s 
three campaigns for lieutenant governor, 
but his rivals now also question whether 
Scott should have been allowed, as a state 
senator, to bid on state contracts. For several 
years, he chaired the Senate Institutions 
Committee and served as vice chair of the 
Senate Transportation Committee, both of 
which oversee state construction contracts. 

Dunne served in the Senate with Scott 
for some of those years. 

“I had no idea he was part-owner of 
a company bidding on state contracts,” 
Dunne says. 

A governor, as the head of state govern- 
ment, would have even more of a potential 
conflict, Minter says. At the same time, 
Minter defends the state bidding process. 

“There’s a very clear set of guidelines,” 
she says. 

Therein lies the challenge for Scott’s 

“If they're accusing me of some kind 
of collusion, it takes a couple of people to 
make that happen," Scott says. 

In the Senate, Scott was appointed 
and reappointed as committee chair and 
vice chair with the backing of Democratic 
Senate leaders, including Shumlin and his 
predecessor as Senate president pro tern. 
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“They trusted me,” Scott says. 

Scott also served in the Senate and 
as lieutenant governor through three 
administrations — two Democratic and 
one Republican. If he was getting special 
treatment on contracts, Brian searles 
might know something about it. Minter’s 
predecessor ran AOT in the administra- 
tions of both Shumlin and former gover- 
nor HOWARD DEAN. 

“I’m not aware Phil Scott ever asked for 
or received special consideration on any 
transportation project It’s not a subject 
we ever talked about,” says Searles, who 
retired at the end of last year. 

Nor, he says, is there room in the system 
for a state senator, a lieutenant governor 
or a governor to fix contracts. 

"It's a process that's highly audited 
by the federal government,” Searles says. 
“Even if a secretary had that thought 
cross their mind, it’s a very clean 
process.” 

Former Republican governor jim 
oouglas, a Scott supporter, says the 
governor's office does not get involved 
in individual state contracts, which 
go to the low bidder, except in rare 

"I have confidence there’s not going 
to be any undue influence from the fifth 
floor," he says. 

Douglas says that when he was sec- 
retary of state in the 1980s, he wanted 
to stick with a contractor that had long 
printed election ballots, because the com- 
pany knew what it was doing. But a new, 
lower bidder won out. 

“I was secretary of state, and it wasn't 
my call,” he says. 

Just before the general election, 
that new company went under, Douglas 
recalls. 

Scott says that if he were manipulat- 
ing the system to get more contracts, his 
company would likely have a better suc- 
cess rate at snaring them. Instead, he says 
DuBois wins just 3 to 5 percent of the jobs 
for which it competes. 

“If there was any collusion, I guess the 
proof is I'm not very good at it,” he says. 

Other states have ethics commissions 
to rule on such situations. Lisman says 
“it’s time” for one in Vermont. 

But will that provide all the answers? 
Maybe not 

In 2013, dan wolf, a state senator in 
Massachusetts, launched a campaign for 
governor there. But the state ethics com- 
mission ruled that he couldn’t run because 
his business, Cape Air, had contracts to use 
state-owned Logan International Airport. 
Further, the commission ruled that Wolf 
could not continue serving in the senate. 
He resigned his seat and ended his cam- 
paign for governor. 

The outcry was strong enough that 
the Massachusetts ethics commission 
changed the rule, allowing an elected of- 
ficial to continue existing state contracts. 
It was too late for Wolf. 


Down on the Farm 

As Sen. david zuckerman ponders the 
idea of running for lieutenant governor, 
he and his family wanted to get a better 
sense of what the job entails. So the pony- 
tailed Progressive/Democrat representing 
Chittenden County invited Lt Gov. Scott, a 
Republican, over to his Hinesburg farm. 

“My daughter said, ‘Can we hear from 
the guy who has the job?’” Zuckerman 

And because this is Vermont, Scott 
went. The farm confab took place last 
month, before Scott announced he’s 
running for governor — rather than for 
reelection as lieutenant governor. So, tech- 
nically, Zuckerman notes, “There was the 
potential I’d be running against him.” 

Zuckerman's 9-year-old daughter addie 
quizzed Scott, carefully talcing notes. She 
wanted to know how much time the job 
— presiding over the same Senate chamber 
where Zuckerman serves — would take. 

Dad learned some things, too. 

“There's more to the job than what 
people see in the Statehouse, in terms 
of going around the state and talking to 
people," he says. 

Zuckerman, one of many considering 
the part-time gig, says he wants to run but 
has to figure out how it would impact the 
farm and family. Would it interfere with 
spring planting? He's not sure yet. 

Scott, who was weighing his own cam- 
paign decision at the time, says he offered 
no should-I-run advice — just frets. 

“I’m willing to meet with anyone in my 
role as lieutenant governor," he says. 

Based on the number of politicos con- 
sidering a run for the office, he could get 

Rubio’s Cameo 

Sen. marco rubio (R-Fl.), the GOP 
presidential candidate, popped into 
Vermont last week for a low-profile 
fundraiser. It was at the Shelburne home 
of his Vermont campaign chairman, skip 
vallee, owner of the Maplefields gas 
station chain and george w. bush's former 
ambassador to Slovakia. 

Rubio deftly avoided any contact with 
the general public. But Vallee says the 
turnout was “very nice” and the fundrais- 
ing “very successful.” 

Speaking of presidential politics, Vallee 
says he has no plans to air any more TV 
ads slamming Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.), 
even as the Vermont senator’s presidential 
campaign shines brighter than expected. 
A year ago, Vallee bought ads alleging 
Sanders’ wife, jane sanders, the former 
president of Burlington College, received 
a golden parachute. 

“They don’t need me to do the press’ 
job," Vallee says. ® 

Regular columnist Paul Heintz returns to 
Fair Game next week. 
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Do the Math: College Tuition 
Is Rising Faster Than Inflation 


STORY AND PHOTOS BY MOLLY WALSH 

A lex Reid, a 17-year-old from 
California, sat on the front 
porch of a dormitory at 
Champlain College, where 
she just started her freshman year. 
She typed on her laptop, swayed to 
music emanating from a portable 
speaker, and chatted with other stu- 
dents in shorts and T-shirts, hap- 
pily soaking up their first tastes 
of college life. 

These good vibrations 
don’t come cheap: Champlain 
tuition, room and board cost 
$51,486 this year. Reid’s pay- 
ment plan is straightforward. 

‘Tor me it was loans, lots of 
loans,” she said. 

College students back 
school face big, scary numbers. 

How big? 

The annual cost to attend Vermont 1 
priciest residential colleges has sur 
passed $60,000. That’s more than twici 
what the average Vermonter earns in : 


The state’s three most expensive 
schools for combined tuition, room 
and board are all private institu- 
tions: Landmark College ($61,910), 
Bennington College ($61,790) and 
Middlebury College ($61,046.) 

Highly selective Middlebury claims 
the No. 4 spot for best 
national liberal arts 
college on this 
year's U.S. News 
& World Report 
rankings. 
Bennington 
is a small col- 
lege with an 
artsy reputa- 
tion that at- 
tracted modern 
dance great Martha 
Graham and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novelist Donna Tartt. 
Landmark, in Putney, offers specialized 
programming for students with disabili- 
ties, including autism and attention- 
deficit disorder. 



“We have more than 200 faculty 
and staff for just under 500 stu- 
dents,” Landmark president Peter 
Eden said in an email. “Our classroom 
ratio of students to instructor is very 
low, allowing for individualized atten- 
tion. We do not have a huge endowment 
that can support our operating budget, 
so revenue to run the model comes from 
tuition and fees.” 

The lowest prices for nine-month 
residential undergraduate schools are 
at the Vermont state colleges: In-state 
rates at both Lyndon State and Johnson 
State run $19,680; Castleton University 
costs $19,944. 

New York’s state schools are a 
little more affordable. Across Lake 
Champlain, at SUNY Plattsburgh, in- 
state students pay $17,840. 

Deal-hunters who can live at home 
and avoid shelling out for room and 
board get the best price on higher 
education at the Community College 
of Vermont, which has campuses in 
Winooski and at 11 other locations 



around the state. CCV tuition for 
; load runs $5,905 for an 
: student. 

Private Goddard College in 
Plainfield, alma mater of playwright 
David Mamet, is also championing a 
low-residency model. Students come 
to campus for about eight days each 
semester and return home to do most 
of their work. The format allows for 
savings on room and board. Tuition this 
year for a bachelor-of-arts student runs 
about $15,500. 

Whether they attend the priciest 
schools, the least expensive or something 
in between, many students say they piece 
the financing together with grants, loans, 
and the Bank of Mom and Dad. 

Lauren Tocci, a University of 
Vermont junior from Massachusetts, 
has taken out loans, and received schol- 
arship support. But her parents are 
paying a big chunk. “If I didn’t have my 
parents, then I would never, ever have 
been able to attend a university like 
this,” Tocci said. 
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This year UVM tuition, room and 
board come to $48,236 for out-of- 
staters such as Tocci. As she walked up 
Maple Street in sungli 
sandals and a swinging 
sundress, Tocci looked 
the part of carefree 
college student. 

But college comes 
with worries about 
money, she said, 
and the cost is set- 
ting her generation 
up for struggle and 
debt: "It’s not condu- 
cive to supporting the lives 
of young people.” 

UVM officials concede the price 
is steep for non-Vermonters. “It is a 
stretch for a family from out of state 
who’s low-income or middle-income 
to come to the University of Vermont,” 
said Stacey Kostell, UVM’s vice presi- 
dent of enrollment management. But 
the out-of-state rates make the uni- 
versity affordable for Vermonters of all 
socioeconomic levels, and that is the 
institution’s focus, Kostell said. 

Vermonters pay $25,844 to go to 
UVM. Last year 34 percent of in-state 
students paid no tuition at all as a 
result of financial aid. That number 
jumps to 46 percent when it includes 


I Middlebury College 
1 Saint Michael's College 
Champlain College 
] Average 
Burlington College 
University of Vermont 
I Castleton University 


students who attend for free because 
a parent works at the university. 

But the bills don’t necessarily stop at 
tuition, room and board. 

Many schools add manda- 
tory fees for technology, 
orientation and other 
costs. At Sterling 
College, in Craftsbury 
Common, students pay 
an extra $1,750 each se- 
mester, which includes 
a “global field studies 
fee.” This helps ensure 
that all students can afford 
to study abroad, regardless of 
need, according to college spokes- 
person Christian Feuerstein. 

Officials at Norwich University 
in Northfield, the nation’s oldest pri- 
vate military academy, estimate that 
new students need to budget about 
$2,000 for uniforms on top of $46,608 
this year for tuition, room and board. 

Prices at most schools have climbed 
faster than many consumer products. 
Champlain College's tab is nearly 
double the $26,450 that the school 
charged in 2006-2007. The hike over 
time was a deliberate strategy to help 
the college build new dorms, classrooms 
and dining halls. In addition, Champlain 
established study-abroad programs and 
accelerated its transition from a junior 
college to a four-year school. 

The price increase has delivered a 
counterintuitive result, according to 
David Provost, Champlain's senior vice 
president of institutional advancement 
and finance: It has made Champlain 
more affordable. 

Because the school is charging 
more, Provost reasoned, it can set 
aside money from those who can pay 
the tuition to assist those who cannot 
— as UVM and its other competitors 
already do. 

Today, about a quarter of Champlain’s 
students are eligible for federal Pell 
Grants — up from 5 percent 10 years ago. 
That shows the school is enrolling more 
low-income students, Provost said. 

Champlain’s annual financial-aid 
budget has grown from $1.4 million to 
about $30 million over the past decade, 
Provost said. About 95 percent of 
Champlain students receive some form 
of assistance. 

Student enrollment — not counting 
full-time online students — has grown 
from about 1,700 in 2005 to 2,200 
today, and there is no indication that 
price increases have scared them away, 
Provost said. They come from 37 states 
and abroad for career-focused programs 


such as game design, creative media and the cost of private institutions rose 
and marketing. Champlain was recently 3.7 percent. 

named No. 1 in the North in U.S. News & College administrators like to em- 
World Report’s Most Innovative Schools phasize the net price to students — after 
category. financial aid — rather than the sticker 

Reid, the Champlain student from price For example, at Middlebury, the 
average net price 


California, “picked this 
college because of the 
major” — in her case, 
computer forensics. She 
hopes that being able 
to analyze computer 
and internet activity 
for security purposes 
will lead to lucrative job 

She said she doesn’t know ex- 
actly how much she’ll owe when she 
graduates. The average debt load for 
Champlain students upon graduation is 
around $26,000, Provost said. 

Many factors drive the price in- 
creases. Private schools rely heav- 
ily on donations, endowments and 
tuition-paying students who can help 


LOTS OF LOANS. 


2013-2014 was $20,903 
for beginning under- 
graduates who received 
financial aid, according 
to the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

UVM’s website 
includes a net price 
calculator, so families can plug in their 
income and assets to get a rough esti- 
mate of what costs are likely to be after 
loans and grants. 

Tuesday, UVM touted new federal 
data at collegescorecard.ed.gov that 
showed net costs for Vermont students 
who get federal aid was $14,876 — nearly 
$2,000 below the national average. 

ly young people, however, 


subsidize needy ones. If any of those the prke is stiU t00 hjgh Mic h e ll e 
revenue sources dwindle, it puts pres- R^he,. of Winooski is starting course- 


Levels of taxpayer support also 
influence public-school rates. The 
Vermont legislature allocated $42.5 
million to UVM this year, up about 4 
percent from the previous year. 

But the state appropriation 
to Vermont State College! 

— $24.4 million — has 
been flat for three years 
running. Vermont’s sup- 
port of higher education 
is minimal in comparison 
to many other states, and 
lobbying the legislature 
has done little to change 
that. 

Meanwhile, schools feel 
pressure to offer new programs and 
amenities to attract applicants from 
the pool of college-age students, 
which is shrinking in the Northeast. 
Last spring UVM began construction 
on a $104 million science, technol- 



worlc in phlebotomy at Community 
College of Vermont this semester. But 
many of her friends are opting out 
of higher ed “because there’s no way 
they could even begin to 
afford to go to college, 
ven with grants 
and scholarships,” 
she said. 

Sitting in the 
CCV courtyard on 
a hot afternoon 
as heavy traffic 
whizzed by on 
Route 15, Richer said 
r she hopes to obtain a 
certificate within a year. 
She figures after grants it will 
cost her around $1,000. While that’s 
reasonable compared to many college 
bills. Richer also has a $10,000 student 
loan to pay off from one year at Bay Path 
University in Longmeadow, Mass. She 
• ’ . . works part-time as a sales associate at 

and mathematics , „ _ , , 

the Bon-Ton department store at the 
University Mall. 

By her calculation, though, the in- 
vestment is worth it. Richer is confident 
she will land a job after she completes 
her certificate. 

“My thinking was, to get ahead in this 
world you really need a college degree 
of some sort, and I just can’t sit around 
while” the' consumer” Price and °V to make it with a high school 
2 percent between July degree,” Richer said. “I was never going 
to get anywhere in life.” ® 

Contact: molly@sevendaysvt.com 


For a host of reasons including sala- 
ries, real estate, shifting endowments, 
new programming and varying levels 
of state support, college costs have 
been increasing faster than inflation, 
according to a study by the College 
Board, the private corporation that 
studies trends in higher education. For 
examph 
Index i 

2013 and July 2014, the in-state price 
of public institutions rose 2.9 percent, 
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Spoiler Alert: How a Burlington Restaurateur 
Served Bernie Sanders 


B ove’s Cafe is a landmark in 
Burlington, and Bernie Sanders 
is arguably the restaurant's 
most recognizable regular. He 
has dined in the Old North End Italian 
joint for decades and touted its Old- 
World charm and reasonable prices 
during his presidential campaign. 

But his relationship with Bove’s goes 
well beyond heaping plates of pasta. 
Three decades ago, the paths of leftist 
politician Sanders and old-school res- 
taurateur Dick Bove intertwined in a 
way that made the latter an important 
footnote in a chapter of Vermont politi- 
cal history. 

“Bernie wouldn't be where he is 
today if it wasn't for that, I believe,” Bove 
recently said of his own dark-horse can- 
didacy in the 1981 Burlington mayoral 

Bove was four when his family 
opened its Pearl Street restaurant in 
1941. Forty years later, he was there 
every night, stirring tomato sauce in the 
cozy and unassuming Art Deco eatery. 

Bove also served on the city's fire 
commission — a body that, back then, 
had a lot of power. Burlington had a 
decentralized system of government. 
Commissioners, appointed by the mayor 
and aldermen, supervised city depart- 
ments, hired and fired staff, and set 
g policy goals. Spots on city commissions 
^ served as stepping stones to higher 
5 office. 

z Bove, who said he had no grander 
a political ambitions, cherished the role. 
His son, Mark Bove, remembers him 
jumping on fire trucks and assisting fire- 
ui fighters on the scene. 

At city hall, Mayor Gordon Paquette, 
9 a Democrat who had been in power 
5 since 1971, reigned with a style that drew 
5 comparisons to Chicago boss Richard 
Daley. Paquette, known everywhere as 
“Gordie,” was a machine-style pol who 
* oversaw a network based on loyalty and 
g connections. Republicans got along with 
5 him and rarely fielded candidates to 
§ oppose him. 

Greg Guma, a veteran Burlington po- 
litical observer who was an editor at the 
„ now-defunct Vanguard Press, said that 
" the board of aldermen and commissions 
6 under Paquette constituted a “good old 
^ boys network.” Most decisions, Guma 
o said, were made in private, well before 
2 public meetings. 


Bove said that he tried to get the 
fire commission to clean up its act and 
operate with transparency. "Everything 
happened downstairs," Bove said. “I 
kept rocking the boat. I kept voting for 
everything to be done upstairs. I was 
too controversial. I spoke up too much. 
They don't like that.” 

Bove said that Paquette and his allies 
were upset by his rabble-rousing. And as 
the 1981 election approached, Bove said, 
Paquette made it clear he would block 
the reappointment of Bove, a fellow 
Democrat. 

Though many Burlington business 
people swore fealty to Paquette, Bove 
had a bit of a temper. It didn't take him 
long to determine how he would get 
back at Paquette. He decided to run 
against him for mayor. “Gordon pissed 
off the wrong person that time," Bove 

Bove first tried to wrest the 
Democratic nomination from Paquette 
but, predictably, lost during the party's 
caucus. So Bove declared his candidacy 
as an independent. 


Bove conceded he had little hope of 
winning. As owner of one of the city’s 
most popular and oldest restaurants, 
he enjoyed some name recognition and 
was particularly well known in the Old 
North End. But Bove was no politician 
and didn’t live to spend his days knock- 
ing on doors and distributing leaflets. 
His heart was in the 
restaurant. 

As the 

got going, Paquette 
didn’t seem to have 
much reason to worry. 

Republicans once again decided not to 
field a challenger. His only opponents 
were three independents: Bove, Joe 
McGrath — an unknown who barely 
campaigned — and Sanders. 

At that point, Sanders, who was 39, 
was best known for being an also-ran in 
statewide elections. “Nobody knew who 
the hell Bernie was," Bove said. “Bernie 
was a nobody.” 

Sanders had joined the leftist Liberty 
Union Party in 1971. He had run under 
the party's banner four times — twice 


for U.S. Senate, and twice for governor 
— never clearing single digits, percent- 
agewise, on Election Day. 

In 1977, sick of losing, Sanders left 
Liberty Union and declared the party 
a failure. Friends persuaded him that 
he might have a better chance of win- 
, ning office in the 
Queen City, whose 
40,000 residents 
had given him 
his highest vote 
percentages. 
Despite his record, 
Sanders was a hardworking candidate. 
And unlike Bove and McGrath, he 
knew how to put a campaign together. 

Running under the slogan “It’s time 
for a change. Real change,” Sanders 
began stitching together a coalition 
of the poor, neighborhood groups 
and students. Paquette, meanwhile, 
relied on his patronage network and 
base of Irish and French Canadian 
neighborhoods. 

Sanders quickly emerged as 
Paquette’s only significant opponent. 
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"If the media was going to cover the 
race, they couldn’t just cover the mayor. 
They had to cover his opponent," said 
Burlington resident Terry Bouricius, 
who won a seat on the board of aider- 
men that year and later helped launch 
the Progressive Party. “Because there 
was no Republican, it fell to Bemie 
Sanders — with Bemie being far more 
visible and having more volunteers — as 
the obvious opponent. He had relatively 
easy access to free media.” 

During a February debate at the 
Unitarian Church at the top of Church 
Street, Bouricius recalled, Sanders 
seemed to have more supporters in 
the room than Paquette. The mayor 
had riled neighborhood 
groups with a proposed 
tax hike and his un- 
willingness to address 
concerns about housing 
costs. Paquette had also 
won enemies by support- 
ing an “urban renewal” 
project in which the city 
seized tenement homes 
— many owned by Italian 
American families — to 
have them bulldozed to 
make way for what is 
now the Burlington Town Center mall. 
Fortuitously, Bove’s was spared. 

A few weeks before the election, 
Sanders secured an endorsement from 
the police union. Still, as Election Day 
arrived, Paquette was considered the 
favorite. 

On March 3, 1981, Sanders won 4,030 
votes — 10 more than Paquette. 

Bove finished a distant third. But 
he got 1,091 votes, siphoning away 
Democratic support that could have put 
Paquette over the top. 

“‘Spoiler’ is kind of a pejorative, 
but sure, technically he was a spoiler," 
Guma said. “I’m sure Paquette would 
have won that election if he wouldn’t 
have been in there." 

Mark Bove noted that Sanders’ brand 
of politics was becoming popular in 
Burlington. “Bernie would have even- 
tually won,” Mark Bove predicted. “He 

The elder Bove recalled how 
Democrats treated him after the elec- 
tion: “Boy, they were pissed.” 

Sanders could relate. 

His victory shocked Burlington's po- 
litical elite, and its members lashed out. 
Burlington leaders refused to cooperate 
with him. Aldermen fired his secretary 
and rejected all of his administrative 
appointments. 

Paquette, the New York Times re- 
ported, left on vacation after losing 
rather than finish his term as a lame 


duck, and predicted the city would “go 
down the tubes” with Sanders in charge. 
He died in 1995. 

The establishment assumed 
Sanders’ tenure would be brief. But 
Sanders won reelection three times in 
the 1980s, defeating challenges from 
both Democrats and Republicans. His 
initiatives included preserving the 
Lake Champlain waterfront, launch- 
ing the Community & Economic 
Development Office and defeating 
a landlord’s plan to convert an af- 
fordable housing complex to luxury 
housing. 

Bove mounted a losing bid for city 
council in 2007 but otherwise kept out 
of politics and focused 
on what he knows best — 
Italian food. 

Until a few months 
ago, he could be found 
cooking tomato sauces 
in the kitchen of the res- 
taurant. Last week, his 
family announced the 
78-year-old Bove’s re- 
tirement. They revealed 
other news as well: 
Bove’s will close after 
December 23. 

Over the years, Bove and Sanders, 
once strangers on the campaign trail, 
have become friendly. 

During a recent chat on Reddit, a 
questioner asked Sanders to identify 
his favorite Burlington restaurant. He 
recommended Bove’s. 

“It’s not fancy, but the food is good 
and the prices are reasonable,” the sena- 
tor said. 

When they stop in, Mark Bove said, 
Bernie Sanders orders the pork chops 
and meatballs, while his wife, Jane, goes 
for the pasta with vodka sauce. 

Like many Vermonters, Dick Bove 
said he has watched Sanders’ presi- 
dential campaign with a sense of pride. 
He’s eager to vote for Sanders, though 
he doesn’t think Sanders will be able to 
beat Hillary Clinton for the Democratic 
nomination. 

Bove said he looks back with a mea- 
sure of satisfaction at the small role he 
played in the senator’s rise. “I have no 
regrets of what I did back then,” Bove 
told Seven Days. 

And while they reminisce from time 
to time, Bove said, Sanders has never 
broached the subject of Bove's spoiler 
role. 

“He’s never come out like that,” Bove 
said, “but I’m sure, deep down, Bernie 
knows.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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Hospitals Oppose Proposal for 
an Independent Surgical Center 


M ore than 5,000 freestanding 
surgical centers have sprung 
up across the country since 
1970, including 23 in New 
Hampshire and 116 in New York. But 
Vermont has just one: South Burlington's 
Eye Surgery Center opened in 2008. 

Now an investor group with nine 
members — most of them doctors — wants 
to open die state’s second non-hospital 
surgical facility. The for-profit, Colchester- 
based Green Mountain Surgery Center 
would offer nonemergency surgeries and 
procedures such as colonoscopies, epi- 
dural injections for pain and hernia repair. 
Patients would be treated and go home the 


Amy Cooper is the lead spokesperson 
for the group and one of its larger equity 
owners. She came to Vermont two years 
ago to become executive director of 
Healthfirst Inc., an association of indepen- 
dent physicians. Comfortably attired in a 
peasant blouse, shorts and sparkly sneak- 
ers, the graduate of Harvard College and 
the Wharton School offered background 
for the project 

“I came to Vermont with an idea of 
what was going on in health reform every- 
where else,” explained Cooper. “I looked 
around and thought, We ought to have 
more options in Vermont.” In Chittenden 
County, where the population is both 
growing and aging, an “ambulatory” — aka 
outpatient — surgical center would seem 
to fill an obvious need, she said, by provid- 
ing routine surgeries at lower costs and in 
a setting that is less intimidating than the 
hospital. 

Cooper is one of only two publicly 
identified owners of the proposed center. 
The second, Dr. Thomas Dowhan, is a 
St. Albans-based ophthalmologist and 
part owner of the eye surgery center in 
South Burlington. He said fellow doctors 
regularly inquire about using the operat- 
ing rooms in his facility for other kinds of 
surgery. But as a condition for its approval 
seven years ago, state regulators restricted 
it to eye procedures only. 

Dowhan said he offered to help launch 
a second outpatient surgical center since 
he had been through the regulator)' pro- 
cess. “I’m willing to help my colleagues, 
and I’m willing to help the community we 

In June, Cooper and Dowhan asked the 
Green Mountain Care Board for a certifi- 
cate of need for the center at 535 Hercules 
Drive in Colchester. The building owners 
would front the $1.6 million to construct 
a facility with two operating rooms, four 



procedure rooms and 14 recovery beds. 
The investor group expects to spend an 
additional $1.8 million on planning and 
startup costs. The center is projected to 
lose $126,787 in the first year, but to gen- 
erate profits ranging from $250,000 to 
$282,000 in the three years after that 

The application states that 16 doctors 
have expressed interest in operating at the 
center. Those doctors would perform ap- 
proximately 5,132 surgeries the first year, 
increasing to 6,000 by the fourth. More 
than half would be gastrointestinal, a cat- 
egory that includes outpatient colonosco- 
pies and endoscopies. Pain-management 
treatments, such as spinal steroid injec- 
tions for back or leg pain, would account 
for 800 to 1,000 annual procedures. 

“I don’t see any downside to it," said 
Dave Bellini, president of the Vermont 
State Employees’ Association, in an inter- 
view last week. He wrote a letter of support 
on behalf of the VSEA that was included 
in the surgical center’s application. “They 
say they would bring equal quality at much 
less cost," he told Seven Days. “That would 
save taxpayers money. That would save 
state employees money.” 

Lower cost is the top selling point for 
the new facility, Cooper said. Medicare 


pays such surgery centers 56 percent of 
what hospitals receive. Medicare pricing 
is the basis for negotiating payments with 
commercial insurance companies, she 
added. Forty percent of the center’s clien- 
tele is expected to be on Medicare 

The application includes a compari- 
son of the rates Medicare would pay for 
five surgeries likely to be performed at 
the proposed Colchester facility. For a 
colonoscopy with biopsy, the freestanding 
surgical center would receive $401, while a 
hospital would be paid $717. For the repair 
of an umbilical hernia, the surgical center 
would receive $1,417, while a hospital 
would be paid $2,531. These payments 
don’t include the payments to surgeons or 
anesthesiologists. 

Seniors wouldn’t be the only benefi- 
ciaries. Burton also supported the project 
with a letter. “When I learned about it, I 
said, “Why hasn’t this been done yet?'” ex- 
plained Justin Worthley, vice president of 
human resources at Burton. ‘It seems like 
a no-brainer." 

AARP Vermont, Vermont Campaign for 
Health Care Security, Vermont Education 
Health Initiative, the Vermont Troopers’ 
Association and Seventh Generation also 
wrote endorsements. 


But the project has opponents. They 
argue that a freestanding for-profit surgi- 
cal center would threaten the financial 
health of hospitals and add to the cost 
of health care in 
Vermont by duplicat- 
ing facilities and ser- 
vices. The Vermont 
Association of 
Hospitals and Health 
Systems, which represents all 16 nonprofit 
hospitals in the state, and Northwestern 
Medical Center in St. Albans both have 
been granted interested-party status in 
the case. 

It’s round two for Jonathan Billings, a 
dress-shirt-and-tie vice president oversee- 
ing planning and community relations at 
Northwestern Medical Center. Seated at 
a table in his office across the street from 
the hospital, Billings related that the hos- 
pital opposed the eye surgery center eight 
years ago, “and we still think the eye center 
wasn't needed." 

The worries that medical center of- 
ficials had about the eye center proved to 
be founded, Billings said, referring to the 
facts of both cases without consulting the 
files on his tidy desk. He said zip code data 
for the eye center's patients showed that 
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about 400 people from the area the St. 
Albans hospital serves now opt to have 
eye surgery at the South Burlington center 

“We are concerned based on that 
precedent," Billings said. The four 
operating rooms at Northwestern 
Medical Center are busy only half the 
time, he said. The 40-bed hospital has 
available procedure rooms, too. All 
but three treatments on the nine-page 
list of those to be provided at Green 
Mountain Surgery Center could be done 
at Northwestern, Billings said. “From 
our perspective, it isn’t meeting a need," 
he said. 

“We have done a good job of retain- 
ing our supply of surgeons,” Billings 
continued. But he contended that if the 
number of surgeries 
declined significantly at 
Northwestern because 
of a competing surgical 
center 20 miles south, 
some surgeons might be 
unable to sustain their 
practices. 

The hospital asso- 
ciation is fighting the 
battle for other medi- 
cal institutions — such 
as Copley Hospital in 
Morrisville, which has 
applied to the state to 
replace its aging operat- 
ing rooms. 

Bea Grause, presi- 
dent and CEO of the hospital associa- 


IT SEEMS LIKE 
A NO-BRAINER. 


Grause has asserted the surgical center 
wouldn’t be accountable to the commu- 
nity. Cooper countered, “This is locally 
owned." It would respond to patients' 
concerns about the high cost of surgical 
procedures and long waits to schedule 
them, she said. 

The Office of the Health Care Advocate 
has raised concerns that surgeons affili- 
ated with the for-profit center would refer 
patients with commercial insurance and 
simple ailments to the new facility and 
patients on Medicaid, which pays less, to 
hospitals. 

“Our center is going to take all forms 
of insurance,” Cooper said. “We have built 
free care into our operatingplan. We don't 
expect there will be any cherry-picking.” 

As to Billings’ worry that the center 
would lure more Franklin 
County residents south 
for surgery, Cooper said, 
“We are responding spe- 
cifically to a need here 
in Chittenden County.” 
Based on population 
projections and de- 
mographic trends, she 
argued that the demand 
for outpatient surgery 
in the Burlington area is 
sure to increase. 

She added that in its 
application to purchase 
land in South Burlington, 
the University ofVermont 
Medical Center wrote: 
"Clinical capacity in the ambulator)' ci 


colleagues around the country that 
outpatient surgery centers can weaken 
hospitals. “They syphon off services 
that help hospitals maintain a bottom 
line,” she said. UVM Medical Center 
currently performs an average of 40 to 
SO colonoscopies per day. 

In a document filed with the Green 
Mountain Care Board, the hospital t 


sociation promised to back up its claims Allen outpatient surgery center w 


about the threat the surgical center 
could pose. 

The hospital association and 
Northwestern Medical Center have 
already submitted lists of questions 
they want Cooper and her partners t 


answer. The state’s health care advo- Center acknowledged that health ci 


:e has concerns, too. The staff of the 
regulatory board has also requested 
information. 

Cooper is unfazed by the barrage 
of questions and criticisms. When 
asked about various challenges, she 
smiled and responded without hesita- 
tion. Attorney Eileen Elliott sat next 
to Cooper in the boardroom at Dunkiel 
Saunders Elliott Raubvogel & Hand 
in Burlington. She had a multi-tabbed 
three-ring binder of documents at 
the ready, but Cooper consulted her 
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Dn, said she hears complaints from her center has been reached — and in many 


: exceeded.” 

Mike Noble, spokesman for UVM 
Medical Center, clarified that some ser- 
vices in its ambulatory care center on the 
main campus need more space, includ- 
ing dermatology. But at the Fanny Allen 
campus, where many more outpatient 
surgeries are performed, there is capacity. 
In fact, “hours of operation at the Fanny 


ently reduced due to lack of ambulator)' 
surgery cases,” he said. 

The review process is expected to run 
into spring. If approved, construction 
would take a year. 

Billings at Northwestern Medical 


evolving, but asked, “Does it really make 
sense to introduce a new player? That is 
the question for the Green Mountain Care 
Board to answer.” 

Prospective investor Dowhan sug- 
gested that if hospitals have to vie for 
patients with the new surgical center, it 
could be beneficial. “I think the competi- 
tion makes both sides better,” he said. “We 
need our hospitals, but there isn’t any 
industry that continues to operate like we 
did 20 years ago." © 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Pavement to Plate: Vermont’s Game Wardens 
Help Harvest Roadkill 


H ■ ast night it was pretty 

bloody in here,” Jeff Houde 

I said with a slight grin, 

gesturing around his East 
Burke trailer. Dressed in camo Crocs 
and a Nike T-shirt, Houde explained 
that a game warden had stopped by with 
a dead moose that had been hit by a car. 

By the next day, Houde, a soft-spoken 
man with a bearish physique, had 
cleaned the house, and the meat was 
vacuum-sealed and stored in the freezer. 

Wild game is a staple in the Houde 
household. Between Jeff, his wife, Val, 
their son and their three adopted grand- 
children, they consume a lot of it. 

They aren’t the only people who’ve 
received roadside bounty from the 
Vermont Department of Fish & Wildlife, 
which divides the state into 32 districts, 
each of which is patrolled by a game 
warden. 

Disposing of roadkill counts among 
their less glamorous duties. After record- 
ing some basic biological data about the 
deceased creature — gender, approxi- 
mate age — it falls to them to clean up the 
carcasses, which generally get dumped 
at designated spots on state land. 

But Vermont game wardens periodi- 
cally encounter what they call “salvage- 
able” roadkill. Many maintain “deer 
lists” — names and numbers of local 
residents with a taste for free-range cui- 
sine. Warden Chad Barrett of Waterbury 
keeps three lists in a notepad in his truck 
— one for people who prefer venison, 
one for bear and yet another for moose. 

“With an average-sized whitetail 
deer, you can get 80 pounds of meat off 
it," Barrett estimated. 

“We don’t always want to be the 
person out there writing tickets,” ex- 
plained Greg Eckhardt, a 17-year veteran 
whose district includes the towns of 
Londonderry and Windham. “If you can 
help someone out, it's pretty cool.” 

Most wardens have long-standing 
relationships with churches, fire depart- 
ments and other institutions that hold 
game suppers. Eckhardt supplies the 
Weston Rod & Gun Club, which hosts 
a December dinner. “If it weren't for 
him, we wouldn’t have moose,” said club 
president David Johnson. 

Like a restaurant with a secret menu, 
wardens don’t advertise the service; 



you have to know to ask about it. Only 
Vermonters are eligible, because it’s il- 
legal to transport roadkill across state 

How much meat can be had depends 
on the district. Warden Rob Sterling said 
roadkill is relatively rare in his region in 
the Orwell area, which has a protected 
forest but no major highways. Sadly for 
the animals, roadside carcasses tend to 
be more plentiful in districts intersected 
by interstates 89 and 91. 

In 2014, Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
documented 98 bears, 142 deer and 58 
moose killed by vehicles. Because not all 
incidents are reported, the actual count 
is likely much higher. 

Wardens usually expect people to 
pick up the meat and process it them- 
selves, so their lists include a lot of 
hunters. 

“Most people don't have the means 
to cut up a moose and ... don’t want to 
be called at midnight,” explained Nick 
Doane, who works for the highway de- 
partment in Londonderry. Previously 
the proprietor of a butcher shop, he’ll 
take a call from Eckhardt at any hour. 



When the weather is hot, animals will 
spoil within a couple of hours; telltale 
signs are bloated bodies and bluish hues. 
But during the winter, cold temperatures 
can preserve an animal on the side of 
road for several days. The downside to 
winter, according to roadkill connois- 
seurs, is that venison doesn’t taste as 
good after months of frigid temps, during 
which deer rely on a hemlock-heavy diet. 


Harvesting roadkill is illegal in some 
states, but in Vermont, dead animals are 
fair game — as long as people don’t break 
any laws to get them. Especially zealous 
collectors have been known to listen to 
police scanners for accident reports. 
Before removing roadkill, the harvesters 
must first call the local warden, who’ll 
give them a tag — a five-digit number 
unique to that animal — before releasing 

Some western states have outlawed 
roadkill consumption out of concern 
that people might target valuable game 
such as elk and claim it was an accident. 
But that rarely happens in Vermont, 
according to the state’s chief warden, 
Jason Batchelder. 

His colleagues say their informal 
distribution system has been in place 
for as long as any of them can remem- 
ber. Most people want venison, which, 
like moose meat, tends to be lean and 
rich; bear, according to aficionados, 
can be greasy, making it more of an 
acquired taste. Smaller animals rarely 
make it out of a crash with their inter- 
nal organs intact — one of the criteria 
for what’s edible. 

Houde’s roadkill interests, however, 
are more catholic. He grew up in a 
family of 14 on a 550-acre dairy farm in 
the Northeast Kingdom and is experi- 
enced at “cutting up animals,” he said. 
Salvageable meat goes in one of several 
large chest freezers to feed his family of 
six. He grinds up bruised meat to use as 
coyote bait and dumps carcasses in the 
“boneyard” across the road, which gives 
off a putrid odor. 

Although arthritis and degenerative 
disk disease prevent him from doing 
much hunting, Houde’s still an avid 
trapper; it’s a family tradition. Before an 
interview last Thursday, he picked up 
his camo-clad teenage granddaughter, 
Cindy, who’d been out bear hunting 

Last year, Houde used his tax refund 
to set up shop as a taxidermist. With 
help from YouTube and a few DVDs, 
he’s already preserved 43 “critters,” 
as he affectionately refers to them — 
including skunks, raccoons, coyotes, 
ermine, bobcat and otter, some of which 
were salvaged from the side of the road. 
The skunks serve a dual purpose: Using 
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a syringe, Houde extracts the pungent 
scent from two glands on either sidi 
of the anus. He sells it for $15 
ounce to a Canadian man, who 
ships it to China, where ifs 
used in perfume, according 
to Houde. 

“We don’t eat the skunk!" 
his wife, Val, clarified from 
across the room. She depends on do- 
mestic animals for her hobby: fashioning 
angels, dragonflies and other figurines 
out of pheasant and rooster feathers — 
some dyed with Kool-Aid — and hot glue. 

Houde is also a firearms safety in- 
structor who helps train new hunters, 
some of whom consider wardens to be 
adversaries. He thinks roadkill handouts 
help the outdoor enforcement officers 
demonstrate that they’re “not just big 
green men” policing the woods. 

Warden Jeff Whipple certainly fits 
that color scheme. Wearing Army green 
fatigues and an olive-colored bulletproof 
vest, he hopped down from his green 
state-issued Chevy Silverado truck, 
which had an ATV parked in the bed. 
The 28-year-old from South Charleston, 
whose district covers parts of Orange 
and Windsor County, idolized game war- 
dens as a kid. From the way he describes 
poaching investigations, it's clear that, 



YOU CAN GET 80 POUNDS 
OF MEAT OFF IT. 

CHAD BARRETT 


six years after getting his badge, Whipple 
still reveres the profession. A hunter 
since age 11, he’s got no tolerance for 
people who break the law. 

One evening last November, the 
day after muzzle-loader season ended, 
Whipple got an anonymous tip about a 
poached deer. His investigation — which 
included taking DNA samples of blood 
left at the scene — led him to Kevin 
Sawyer of South Royalton. 

When Whipple paid Sawyer a visit 
and saw blood in the driveway, “We 
knew we were headed in the right direc- 
tion,” he recalled. 


father confessed 

Whipple. Most poachers pay 
fine and lose their hunting 
license for a few years. But 
had a bigger 
problem: He was on 
probation after 11 
months in prison for 
aggravated assault and wasn’t supposed 

Sitting in a lawn chair under a crab- 
apple tree last week, Sawyer’s wife, 
Nicole, 31, took a break from shucking 
com to recall the incident. She said Kevin 
was under the impression that muzzle- 
loaders were exempt, and she noted that 
he’d shot that deer to feed his family. 

Nicole had struggled to make ends meet 
as she cared for her two kids while her hus- 
band was locked up. Her job housekeeping 
at a hotel didn't make up for the loss of 
income from his roofing and siding job. 
Financially, ‘It was just really, really tight,” 
she said. Ramen noodles and SpaghettiOs 
were a major part of their diet, and “the 
exciting meat we had was the cheapest, 
grossest hambuigyou could buy” 

So it was crushing when her husband 
was sent back to prison, two weeks before 
Christmas. It was even harder to break 
the news to their kids. “I probably sat in 
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the parking lot after they took him away 
for 45 minutes, just crying and trying 
to put myself together for the kids,” she 
said. Their 4-year-old son was especially 
devastated. 

Whipple had seized the deer as 
evidence, but he was also sympathetic. 
Nicole recalled him saying, “Well, you 
guys could have called me. I give away 
meat all the time.” 

On Christmas Eve, Nicole got a call 
from Whipple asking if she was home. 
He showed up with large container. 
“This box was chock-a-block full of veni- 
son and moose meat," she said. “He even 
had venison bratwurst, wrapped, taped, 
labeled and everything." Whipple had 
processed it himself. 

On Christmas morning, Nicole made 
venison steak for her family’s breakfast. 
“I couldn't believe it,” she said. Her hus- 
band, released sooner than expected, 
joined them, she said. 

Whipple isn’t the only warden who 
has given roadkill to someone he’s ar- 
rested. Eckhardt recalled apprehending 
a young man for poaching a deer, whose 
family, he knew, “could use the protein.” 
He told them: “OK, how come you’re not 
on my list?” O . 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com i 
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At Liberty University, Sanders Quotes 
the Bible, Defends Abortion 


A former Jewish carpenter spoke Monday morning 
at Liberty University. 

No. not that one! It was Sen. Bernie Sanders 
(l-Vt.). whose liberal, secular worldview surely 
isn't shared by many students at the Lynchburg, 
Va., school founded by the late reverend Jerry 
Falwell Sr. The founder’s son and successor, 
Jerry Falwell Jr., acknowledged as much when 
he introduced Sanders onstage at the school’s 
mandatory weekly convocation. 

No sooner had Sanders thanked the chan- 
cellor for inviting him did he articulate his 
differences with the school’s conservative 



rights and gay marriage. Those are my views, 
and it is no secret. 


from the bottom of my heart, that it is vital ly im- 
portant for those of us who hold different views 

senator continued, drawing applause. “I do be- 
lieve it's possible we can find common ground." 

Sanders outlined familiar campaign themes 
in less-familiar language. "When we talk about 
morality and when we talk about justice, we 
have to. in my view, understand that there is no 
justice when so few have so much and so many 


Sanders also borrowed from the words of 
Pope Francis, an avowed economic liberal, and 
quoted from the Bible — twice. 

"Let me tell you that it goes without saying, I 
am far. far from being a perfect human being, but 
I am motivated by a vision which exists in all of 
the great religions — in Christianity, in Judaism, 
in Islam, in Buddhism and other religions," 
Sanders said. "And that vision is so beautifully 
and clearly stated in Matthew 7:12, and it states, 
'So in everything, do to others what you would 
have them do to you. for this sums up the law and 
the prophets."’ 

Liberty’s senior vice president for spiritual 
development, David Nasser, told Sanders he 
would 'find a lot of commonality" with Liberty 
students over such issues as low wages, hunger, 

Sanders. "Can you see. sir, how we see the child 
in the womb as the most vulnerable that needs 
protection?" 

"I do understand, and I do believe that it is 
improper for the United States government or 
state government to tell every woman in this 
country the very painful and difficult choice that 
she has to make on that issue," Sanders said. 

Adding that he didn't want to be "too provoc- 
ative," Sanders nevertheless pointed out that 
conservatives often say, "Get the government 
out of my life. I don't want the government tell- 
ing me what to do." But when it comes to abor- 
tion. he intimated, they feel differently. 

PAUL HEINTZ 



GlobalFoundries Offers Buyouts to 
Employees in Vermont, New York 


Fewer than three months after it 
acquired IBM’S chip-making division. 
GlobalFoundries is offering buyouts to 
employees at its Essex Junction and 
New York facilities. 

During the months leading up 
to a long-rumored sale. Vermont 
employees and officials feared that 
a change in ownership could lead to 
layoffs at the Essex Junction plant, 
which employs 4,000-plus people. 
IBM. which had been losing money 
on its chip-making division, paid 
GlobalFoundries more than a billion 
dollars to take over the operation. 
At a press conference held in Essex 
Junction in July, executives with the 
Emirate of Abu Dhabi-owned com- 
pany made assurances that they had 
no plans to reduce the workforce. 

That's since changed. 
GlobalFoundries spokesperson 
James Keller said the "voluntary 
separation program’ was initiated 
Friday to save costs amid a downturn 
in the semiconductor industry. Each 


facility has an undisclosed "cost- 
savings goal." according to Keller, 
which, in the U.S. facilities, requires 
reducing the workforce. 

Keller declined to say whether 
the company would pursue layoffs 
if not enough employees accept 
buyouts. “At this point, we are just 
focused on a 'voluntary 1 separation 
program. After this runs its cycle, 
we can assess the results and deter- 
mine if further cost-savings actions 
are required," he wrote in an email. 

In a statement. Gov. Peter 
Shumlin remarked, "It's important 
to note that this is a company-wide 
effort — not specific to Vermont 
— which is being driven by global 
market demands. As a state we 
cannot control the global market- 
place. Our focus is on helping any 
employees affected and doing what 

Essex facility." 

ALICIA FREESE 


Jim Reardon, State Finance Chief, to Retire 


There comes a time near the end of every legislative session 
when all eyes turn to Jim Reardon. 

As Vermont's commissioner of finance and manage- 
ment, Reardon's the one who must ultimately balance 
the state budget. He’s hardly a household name, but after 
more than a decade in the job. the 57-year-old Essex 
Junction resident knows better than most where the 
money is — and where it's not. Inevitably, as the governor 
and legislators haggle over the last million dollars' worth 
of budgetary disagreements. Reardon finds the cash under 

Now, he's leaving. Gov. Peter Shumlin announced 
Tuesday that Reardon will retire at the end of the month 
after nearly 30 years in state government. "I’m ready 


to do something else." Reardon said. Commissioner of 
Corrections Andy Pallito is replacing him. 

Reardon has been in state government since March 
198G and was one of the few department chiefs Shumlin 
retained when he took over from Republican predecessor 
Jim Douglas. Pallito was another. Though the state will 
lose his institutional knowledge. Reardon says he's confi- 
dent in Pallito, with whom he worked closely at the Agency 
of Human Services in the 1990s. Pallito himself has spent 
more than 20 years in state government and has led the 
Department of Corrections since 2008. 

Replacing Pallito at the DOC will be his deputy commis- 
sioner, Lisa Menard, who has served in that role since 2008. 

PAULHEINTZ 
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Wendy Golden 
Davidson 

1945-2015, BURLINGTON 


Wendy Golden Davidson of 
Burlington passed away from 
cancer on August 22, 2015, at 
the Respite House in Williston. 

Wendy was bom in 
Rockville, Md„ on May 29. 

many amazing goals in her 
life, attending the Stockbridge 
school in Stockbridge. Mass, 

and Goddard College (71) 
in Plainfield. She worked as 
a Montessori educator in 
Sarasota, Fla, as a coordinator 
at the San Francisco Zen Center, 
as a writer and artist exploring 
both London and Paris, and, 
lastly, providing direct services 
for those elders facing a final 
passage in their life. Some of her 
exploration of film and writing 
is archived at Goddard. Her 
collection of works of the literary 
arts was well known, and both 
an indoor community lending 
library and little outdoor sharing 
library are in the works, where 
hundreds of her books from as- 
trology through Zen meditation 

tion to the many friends left be- 
hind is her cousin, Sheila Werner, 
of Colorado Springs, Colo. We 
wish to thank both the Respite 
House of Williston for their 
conscientious support during 
her final journey and Stephen 
Gregory and Sons Crematorium 
of South Burlington. A memorial 
service of remembrance and 
celebration will happen at the 
Queen City Park Community 
Room and the beautiful green in 
South Burlington on Saturday, 
September 19, 2015, atl p.m. It 
will be a potluck and sharing of 
Wendy's writings, and all friends 
are welcome to attend and tell 
their stories of her. We follow 
with a walk to her favorite spot 



Olivia 
Fernandez 
White Pratt 

1937-2015, NEW SMYRNA 


of New Smyrna Beach, Fla., and 
previously of Vermont died 
September 11, 2015, in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. at the age of 73. She 

Efigenio and Luisa (Quintana) 
Fernandez, and grew up in New 
York City. She was a brilliant 
student and spent her school 
days in classes for the gifted, 
graduating high school at 16. 
She dreamed of raising many 
children, horses, dogs and 


what brought her to Vermont. 
Many knew her as Libby, and 
her grandchildren called her 
‘Grandma Libby." 

She was articulate, creative 
and well real, and did the New 
York Times crossword puzzle 
daily. She kicked ass at Scrabble. 

a debate with her about politics 
or history, as she would always 
win, or at least outwit you. She 
was well-known for rescuing 
countless dogs, sea turtles and 
teenagers, and feeding feral cats, 
as well as breeding and showing 
bull terriers. Many knew and 
admired her for her social work in 
both Vermont and Florida, as she 
touched many peopled lives. 

She was a dynamic and 
loving woman, and. sadly, 






Thomas 

“Tomar” 

Rideout 

1964-2015, WINOOSKI 
Thomas Tomar" Rideout 50, 
of Winooski passed away on 
September 2, 2015, He worked 
for many years in the construc- 
tion field, owning his own 

ory are his mother, Maureen 
Rideout: sister Patty Edward: 
brothers Carl Billadeau, Robert 
Rideout and David Rideout: 
nieces and nephews James, 
Carl, Dylan. Mike, Bobbijo, 
Tiffany. Angie and Madlaine; 
best friend Ed Foy; roommate 
Tania Chatterton, who took 
great care of him during his 
illness: extended family: and 
countless friends from the Old 
North End and beyond. He was 
predeceased by hisbrother 
James "Butch" Rideout 
No services will be held. 
Arrangements are under the 
care and direction of LaVigne 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Services. Donations can be 
made to Vermont Respite 
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Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 
( 802 ) 371-4239 

1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 
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Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 


Asthma Study 

Timber Lane Allergy & Research, LLC 

is looking for clinical research 
participants. You may qualify if you: 


Are 12 years or older 

Are a non-smoker or have not smoked 
in the past 12 months 

Have mild to moderate persistent asthma 
Compensation for time and travel is available 


For more information call Emily at 802-865-6100 
or email kimball g)tlaaa.com 
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Backwoods Pondfest Organizers 
Allege Police Profiling 



B ackwoods Pondfest is billed 
as a laid-back weekend of 
music, dancing, partying and 
camping in New York’s North 
Country woods. This year’s ninth annual 
festival was held from August 7 to 9 in 
Peru and featured 22 bands from around 
the country. But festival organizers are 
complaining that the overzealous police 
enforcement seen at the past two fests 
will scare patrons and musicians away 
from future ones. 

According to a press release. New 
York state police issued 167 traffic tick- 
ets during the three-day festival, which 
draws nearly 1,000 people. Police also 
arrested 11 people for driving while 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs; 
four of them are facing felony charges. 
About a dozen others got popped for 
possession of drugs or drug parapherna- 
lia, mostly marijuana. 

lowell wurster, co-organizer of the 
Backwoods Pondfest and a musician 
with the Plattsburgh, N.Y. -based band 
lucid, accuses the state police of harass- 
ment and social profiling. He says this 
was the first time in nine years that 
the festival drew smaller crowds than 


previously, and he attributes that lower 
turnout to a “heavy-handed” police 
presence last year. 

“I had so many people saying how 
beautiful it was,” Wurster says. “Then I 
have people straight-up saying they’re 
not going to be able to come next year 


because they’re afraid of being harassed 
[by police].” 

According to Wurster, many festi- 
valgoers, musicians and crew members 
reported being stopped and searched 
by troopers on the road leading to the 
private campground where the festival 


is held. Wurster notes that alcohol is 
not sold at the event (though guests are 
allowed to carry it in), and that camp- 
ing facilities are provided to reduce the 
likelihood of intoxicated drivers. 

“Everybody I know got pulled over 
— my stage crew, my production people. 
Some of my security guys got pulled over 
twice in one day,” adds Wurster, who 
moonlights with a concert security firm 
in Vermont. "It’s blatant harassment.” 

Vermont’s lynguistic civilians arrived 
at Pondfest 20 minutes after they were 
scheduled to take the stage because police 
had stopped and searched their vehicle. 
No arrests were made or citations issued 
as a result. Members of the Burlington- 
based fimk/hip-hop group declined to 
comment publicly on the incident. 

But deven massarone, drummer for 
Burlington's gang of thieves, says that 
he and fellow band member michael reit 
were stunned by the intense police pres- 
ence at such a small, remote event. He 
describes it as “almost comical” and “the 
talk of the festival.” 

“Some members of our band have 
friends and family in law enforcement 
and we have much respect for those 
officers that uphold their duties and 
oaths in the correct manner,” Massarone 
writes in an email. “It made no sense to 


Dartmouth Showcase Offers Early Look 
at Telluride Film Fest Favorites 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 


T his past Labor Day weekend, 
the small ski town of Telluride, 
Colo., drew big stars such as 
Meryl Streep, Michael Keaton 
and Idris Elba. They showed up for 
screenings of their latest work at the 
Telluride Film Festival — an event to 
which snowy Vermont has no direct 
equivalent. 

But locals do have the chance to see 
six movies from the Telluride lineup 
before they reach theaters. Thanks to a 
30-year relationship between the festi- 
val and Dartmouth College, the hopkins 
center for the arts hosts an annual series 

called TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH, which 

runs this Friday, September 18, through 
Thursday, September 24. 

Last year, attendees got an early look 
at films such as The Imitation Game, 
Wild and Mr. Turner. All would feature 
prominently in the frenzied “awards 


conversation” that dominates entertain- 
ment journalism from November through 
February. 

Some of this year’s selections are 
likely to have equally high profiles. He 
Named Me Malala, a new documentary 
from Davis Guggenheim ( Waiting far 
Superman) profiles Malala Yousafzai, the 
Pakistani teenager who defied the Taliban 
and won a Nobel Prize for her activism on 
behalf of girls’ education. (The “he” in the 
title is her dad, also an activist-educator 
and a strong presence in the film.) In 
Spotlight, set in 2001, Liev Schreiber 
and Michael Keaton play Boston Globe 
reporters investigating sexual miscon- 
duct within the Catholic Diocese. Tom 
McCarthy ( The Station Agent) directed 
— making, one hopes, a triumphant return 
after directing last year’s widely panned 
Adam Sandler film The Cobbler. 

Also in a historical vein is Suffragette, 


the tale of a London factory worker 
(Carey Mulligan) who’s drawn into 
women’s fight for the vote in the early 
1900s. Streep and Helena Bonham Carter 
join her on the barricades; Sarah Gavron 
directed. Early word is that the film is 


more ferocious and less genteel than one 
might expect from a period piece 

Violence of a different kind looms over 
Ixcanul Volcano, agirl’s coming-of-age tale 
set and shot in rural Guatemala. Critics 
say director Jayro Bustamante gives us an 
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I HAVE PEOPLE STRAIGHT UP 
SAYING THEY'RE NOT GOING 
TD BE ABLE TO COME NEXT YEAR 

BECAUSE THEY'RE AFRAID OF 
BEING HARASSED [BY POLICE], 

ORGANIZER LOWELL WURSTER 

us why local law enforcement would 
choose [to go] the route they did.” 

Mark Schneider, a civil rights attor- 
ney with the firm Schneider & Palcsik in 
Plattsburgh, agrees. “It does seem unfair 
to target this one group of people," he 
says, “when [at] any event — whether 
it’s sports, political or social — where 
people drink, if the police followed 
people and pulled them over, they could 
probably make [just as many] arrests.” 

But Trooper Lyle Otis, a public infor- 
mation officer with the New York State 
Police barracks in Ray Brook, says that 
the vigorous law-enforcement presence 
on the highways that weekend was typi- 
cal for an event of Pondfest’s size. 

Otis insists there was “no direct tar- 
geting" or profiling of festivalgoers or 
musicians, nor were there roadblocks, 


sobriety checkpoints or speed traps spe- 
cifically meant to nab drivers going to or 
from the festival. Otis does note, however, 
that many of the drug arrests resulted 
from traffic stops that were made because 
of speeding or seatbelt violations. 

“It’s like Labor Day weekend — you 
know people are going to be out party- 
ing," he says. “It causes a hazard on the 
roadway to [the point] where you want 
to increase your patrols and protect the 
rest of the motoring public." 

Otis emphasizes that he’s sensitive 
to public concerns about profiling, but 
says that strict enforcement is neces- 
sary at events where people are known 
to consume alcohol or drugs. As a point 
of comparison, the trooper notes that he 
often patrols a stretch of highway near 
Malone, where there’s just one bar, and 
makes DWI arrests nearby. 

“The [owners of the bar] always 
alleged that we were sitting by the 
bar waiting for them,” he says. “It just 
happens to be, that’s where they’re all 
coming from.” ® 


Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 




intimate view of a culture usually hidden 
from Westerners. When a car eventu- 
ally shows up in the film, writes Scott 
Foundas in Variety , “the image seems so 
alien that it takes a moment to process it” 

The Icelandic drama Rams, too, takes 
viewers to a striking setting, though 
rural Vermonters will find this one 
more familiar. In the countryside, two 
elderly, laconic brothers nurse a lifelong 
feud. A threat to their precious flock of 
sheep could bring them back together in 
this film from Grimur Hakonarson. 

Missing the HBO series “Looking"? 
Andrew Haigh, a frequent writer- 
director on that show, also made the 
acclaimed gay romance Weekend. Now 
he’s back in the film world with 45 


Years, in which veteran actors Charlotte 
Rampling and Tom Courtenay play a 
happy couple about to celebrate the titu- 
lar anniversary when an unsettling piece 
of the past resurfaces. Mark Kermode of 
the UK Observer describes it as a tender 
relationship drama that is also a "richly 
disorienting glance into the abyss.” 

Locals will still have to wait to see 
some of the most buzzed-about films 
screened at Telluride, including Carol, 
Room and Beasts of No Nation. For now, 
though, the Hop’s showcase offers excit- 
ing alternatives to a slow early fall at the 
multiplex. ® 

INFO 


Ma/ala, Friday, September 18; Spotlight, 



$60 ($30 Dartmouth students]. Info, 603^ 
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Impetuous Vixen 


s this a wedding up in 
Waitsfield?” I asked the two 
tuples riding in my taxi. It 
'as early afternoon. 

Oh, that was dumb, I upbraided myself. 
Though they were nicely attired, their 
duds were too casual for a wedding. 

“No, we have reservations for a dinner," 
explained the blond-haired woman in 
the back. “It’s a farm-to-table thing, ap- 
parently, put on by the farm. This was a 
wedding gift we got last year. Four tickets 
to the event. Woo-hoo!" 

“Nice,” I said, but glumly. I had skipped 
lunch, so I pinned my unbecoming jeal- 
ousy on my hunger. Shaking it off, I said, 
“I bet you it’ll be sumptuous. Probably 
course after course." 

“It should be,” said the man, who was 
riding shotgun. “It was a present, so I’m 
not certain, but I think it was $200 a head. 
Even with the free wines, that’s not cheap.” 

I'm riding with the millennials, I 
thought, sighing. Perhaps early thirties, 
childless and living the high life. The spot 
judgment was uncharitable, but, again, I 
was hungry and jealous. There's the title 
of my autobiography, I thought — Hungry 
and Jealous. 

“So you folks are from New York City, 
I understand. What do you do for work?” 
I asked. 

My seatmate replied, “I produce and 
direct online video ads. That’s where I met 
my wife. She was an actress on a shoot. Do 
you ever read romance novels?" 

2 “I can’t say that I do. Maybe once, I’m 
8 thinking.” (Though I am somewhat the 
> girly-man in my cultural proclivities, even 
Si I draw the line at romance novels.) 

g “Well, Janice is the go-to model for that 

3 genre.” I could hear the husbandly pride in 
his voice. “It’s always her and some Fabio- 
looking dude." 


wanted to hit a downtown bar before re- 
turning to their B&B, and I suggested Ri 


“You don’t say,” I said, intrigued. I 
looked up in the rearview mirror to take 
a gander, adjusting it so both the women 
were in sight. 

“Janice is the blonde,” her husband 
clarified. 

She was a stunner. That is, if your tastes 
run to blond, wide-set-blue-eyed, volup- 

“Well, both of these women are quite 
beautiful,” I observed, diplomatically fi- 
nessing a sticky social scenario. Yes, I do 
have skills. 

“Why, thank you,” said the brunette 
non- Janice woman. 

“So, Janice,” I said, steering onto the 
highway toward Waterbury, “you probably 
have to supply endless variations on pout- 
ing and longing.” 

Janice chuckled. ‘Yes, sir, I have a mil- 
lion of ’em.” 

The two couples chatted amiably 
among themselves (they were all big food- 
ies, no surprise) for the highway portion of 
the trip. When we took the exit into down- 
town Waterbury, we found it bustling — so 
heartening to see after the ravages visited 
on the town by Tropical Storm Irene. 

In Waitsfield, after a couple of turns off 
Route 100, we reached the place that was 
obviously our destination. Scores of cars 
had been parked, or were being parked, in 
a huge field adjacent to a couple of build- 
ings. From the flow of walkers, it appeared 
that the dinner would be served in the 
large, well-appointed barn. I dropped off 
my people, confirming that I’d be back by 
eight unless they called to change the time. 

I returned to Burlington, ate a non- 
sumptuous dinner, watched a few innings 
of the Red Sox game and took a couple of 
local fares. Just before eight, I arrived at 
the farm again, and soon my customers 
piled in for the ride back to town. They 


“At that bar, the Red Circle or some- 
thing, the bouncer was such a dick’. We 
were waiting to get in, and he kept yelling 
at me about keeping within the line. What 
is this — kindergarten ? So I would, like, 
night remark — “high dudgeon.” Her just inch up to his precious line and barely 


ighbor at the communal dinner table 
had insulted her mightily. She was also 
buzzed on the wine, which punched up 
her dramatic retelling of the slight. 

“OK, OK," she began, leaning forward 
in her back window seat. “So, you had 
to pass the bowls of food only to the left, 
which was a middle-aged woman and her the feeling that Janice 
husband. I say to the husband, ‘Tell n 
story of how you two met.’ And he go* 
a restaurant.’ I go, ‘There has to be mo 
than that. I want details,’ and the wife 
like. You ask too many questions.’ My jaw, have put her in the corner for a long 
like, drops, and she adds, You’re really out, and 
quite unlikable.’" 


it, and he would start yelling at 
again. He even threatened to call the cops. 
For God’s sake, I was just playing around, 
having a good time.” 

I stayed mum, because what I felt like 
saying — actually, like screaming — was 
“My goodness, you are unlikable!” I had 
the feeling that Janice was used to people 
kowtowing to her, maybe all her life. 
‘At And with this sense of entitlement, she’d 
jre evolved — if that's the word — into a full- 
fledged brat! Someone, early on, should 




I didn' 
buy this 

in the interest of 
camaraderie I said, 

“That’s so rude. And 
so un-Vermont-like. I 

Janice's husband 
and their friends 
were laughing up- 
roariously. Her hus- 
band said, “So, for 
the rest of the night, 
we were like, ‘Janice, you 
able.’ It was hilarious.” 

We made it to B-town, and I dropped 
them off. A few hours later, close to mid- 
night, I picked them back up for the return 
to their home away from home, which 
turned out to be not a real B&B but 


■IN 


WHICH SHE COULDN'T WAIT 
TO SHARE WITH ME. 


‘e quite unlik- 


thoughts. In my ex- 
perience, thoughts 
have a real effect, and 
I struggle daily to 
keep mine positive. 
Janice’s behavior 
was putting me to 
the test. 

All of this, of 
course, didn’t stop 
me from googling the 
woman when I got 
home that night. Sure enough, there she 
was, all heaving cleavage and throbbing 
lips. Poor Fabio, I thought. Just wait 'til he 
discovers what he's in for. ® 


All these stories ar 


ue, though names and 


Airbnb. As this is the hotel equivalent of locations may be altered to protect privacy. 
an Uber cab, you can safely guess how I 
feel about it. (I know, I know — I'm waging 
a rearguard action against an inexorable 
force.) ‘ INFO I 

Surprise — Janice was brimming with Hackie is a 
new indignation, the particulars of which a | S0 be rea* 
she couldn’t wait to share with me. Jernigan. e 
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Dear Cecil, 

If aliens on a planet 100 light-years away had a 
really strong telescope with super zoom, could 
they look at Earth and see life as it was 100 
years ago? I know they can travel at warp 90 
and have cloaking devices, so why should they 
bother when they can get here in five seconds? 
But say they didn’t. Please answer. I've won- 
dered about this for 55 years, and I don't have 
as much time left as when I was 11. 

Ted Steckley, Malvern, Ohio 



ell, I wouldn’t 

of it on science 
fiction, Ted. 


Answer: no. 

I’m wondering if you've 
seen the old "Star Trek” epi- 
sode “The Squire of Gothos," 
because you’re not too far from 
its premise. In the show, the 
Enterprise crew stumbles on a 
planet inhabited by a nutty alien 
called Trelane, whose roughly 
Napoleonic-era taste in cloth- 
ing and decor is based on what 
he somehow believes are up-to- 
date observations of earth, some 
900 light-years away. Trelane 
also talks like an English coun- 
try squire circa 1800 (or at least 
the actor tries to), so I guess 
he’s supposed to be really good 
at reading lips through his tele- 
scope. Whatever the case, it’s 
vintage “Star Trek”: endearing, 
superficially plausible, but basi- 
cally nonsense when examined 
close up. 


Here in reality, telescopes 
are imperfect instruments sub- 
ject to the constraints of physi- 
cal existence. The planet-bound 
variety must contend with 
clouds, haze, dust, atmospheric 
distortion and vibration. Even 
instruments in orbit like the 
Hubble Space Telescope must 
gather light that’s passed 
through trillions of miles of 
cosmic dust and debris. 

You say: I know, but surely 
advanced civilizations with 
super technology will figure out 
a way to deal with dust. 

Ain’t that easy, bubba. Here’s 
why. 

Even assuming a clear path 
between an alien’s telescope 
and us, the laws of physics put 
a cap on how much detail a 
distant observer can see. One 
indication of this is the diffrac- 
tion limit, which effectively 
tells us the distance from which 
a telescope of a given diameter 
can distinguish between two 


objects a given distance apart. 
This limit is a function of the 
wavelength of the light convey- 
ing the distant image to your 
eye; shorter wavelengths (as 
in ultraviolet light) allow finer 
resolution. 

For example, if a Hubble- 
type telescope were anchored 
on Earth and atmospheric in- 
terference were nonexistent, 
the smallest feature it could 
resolve on the moon would be 
about 250 feet across. Given 
the moon’s brightness, addi- 
tional camera trickery could 
be employed to essentially 
double the resolution, meaning 
objects 125 feet across could be 
distinguished. 

To resolve a human-scale 
object, the Hubble would have 
to be within 5,360 miles. From 
where I sit (Chicago), that’s 
about the distance to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

No problem, you say. I'll 
build a bigger telescope. 

Fine. Let’s suppose (a) the 
aliens only need to resolve 
down to 100 feet, enough to 
track human activity at a gross 
level (large structures, aircraft 
carriers, Donald Trump), and 
(b) they’ve parked their tele- 
scope just outside where Pluto’s 
orbit comes closest to the sun. 

If it uses visible light, the 
telescope would have to be 
46 miles wide to see details 
down to 100 feet, ignoring at- 
mospheric haze. Citizens of 
the Alpha Centauri system, 
4.37 light-years distant, would 
need a visible-light telescope 
428,000 miles wide. If we were 
to switch strictly to UV light to 



economize, that would reduce 
the size to a not much 
practical 214,000 miles. 

Can advanced technology 
get around this problem? Up to 
a point. A technique called op - 
deal interferometry takes what 
an array of small, widely spaced 
telescopes sees and combines 
it into a single image, in effect 
sampling what a larger tele- 
scope would capture. An array 
of four one-meter telescop 
can achieve the resolving 
power of a single 330-meter 
telescope. The current 
record holder, the Very 
Large Telescope 
Chile, uses eight connected 
telescopes to such effect that 
they could distinguish between 
the left and right headlights on 
a car parked on the moon. 

But the moon’s only about 
1.3 light-seconds away. Optical 
interferometry is designed for 
use at much greater distances. 
It doesn’t produce direct 
images — at extreme ranges, the 
telescopes simply don’t capture 
enough photons. Instead, the 
technology' takes precise mea- 
surements of the target using 
the relative handful of photons 
it does collect, and a computer 
synthesizes the data into the 
best visual approximation it 

The resulting images, while 
scientifically interesting, aren't 
much to look at — typically 
fuzzy blobs. Interferometry 


works best with bright objects 
such as stars, which produce 
lots of photons; nonluminous 
bodies such as planets aren’t so 
cooperative. One now-canceled 
NASA planet-hunting proj- 
ect, the Space Interferometry' 
Mission, would have probed 
for distant Earth-size planets 
but wouldn’t have been able to 
resolve more than a tiny light 
dot. No surface detail would 
have been visible. 

Given the march of progress, 
no doubt someday we’ll see 
detail about heavenly bodies 
100 light-years distant that by 
today’s standards will seem as- 
tonishing. But making out the 
furtive scrabblings of dim crea- 
tures such as ourselves? Sorry, 
friend. Won’t happen. 


INFO 

the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams at the Chicago 
Reader. 11 E. Illinois, Chicago, IL60611, or ceciliSichireader.com. 
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£ £ °°d evening, and thanks for joining 

p ^ us at the beginning of the 2015-16 
performing arts season! It is my duty 
and my honor to thank our sponsors, 
without whom we couldn’t do this..." 

So said Steve MacQueen last Thursday at 
his season’s debut act, the Sweet Remains, in 
the FlynnSpace, and the remarks are familiar to 
anyone who frequents the theater. It was the first 
of many times this year that the amiable artistic 
director of the Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts will introduce a show, applaud its under- 
writers and remind us to turn off our cellphones. 
And the script isn’t rote; MacQueen, like present- 
ers everywhere, is genuinely grateful for both 
donors and ticket buyers. After they’ve worked 
so hard to plan the party, it would be a bummer if 
no one showed up. 

The Sweet Remains drew a full house — a wel- 
come kickoff for the Flynn. While few shows are 
guaranteed to do well, that doesn’t stop area pre- 
senters from booking far more of them than we can 
wave our credit cards at. For local aficionados of 
the performing arts, that's a good problem to have. 

Of course, now that the 2015-16 brochures are 
out, presenters aren’t just resting on their laurels 




and hanging out with patrons; they're on to the 
next season, and the next. “The job of booking is 
always happening,” says MacQueen. “Some proj- 
ects take years.” 

Where do presenters find all of their acts? 
One place to begin is New York City in January. 
That's when the Association of Performing Arts 
Presenters puts on a giant global “marketplace" 
for its 1,600 members. Artistic directors, such as 
MacQueen, Margaret Lawrence at Dartmouth 
College’s Hopkins Center for the Arts and Natalie 
Neuert at the University of Vermont Lane Series, 
attend to see performances, network with agents 
and, often, confer with one another. If the Flynn, 
the Hop and perhaps another New England 
venue can help an act book a regional tour, that 
cooperation can cut down on expenses. 

Lawrence won an award from APAP last 
January for “programmatic excellence” and 
wrote an article in the association’s magazine 
about the art of booking. “You always have to be 
thinking about how to move a situation forward, 
even in a baby way" she recaps. “The euphemism 
people use for me in that regard is ‘pushy,’ but 
that’s fine with me.” 

Lawrence and her peers typically don’t have 


large budgets for travel, but most attend APAP 
and another conference or two each year. Even 
so, “most of the work happens in between con- 
ferences,” she says. “When I’m lucky, I’m invited 
— as is Steve — to a festival where I can see work 
in another country. Maybe a country or a founda- 
tion is paying.” 

And after seeing dozens of performers in a 
year’s time, how do the programmers choose? 
It's a juggling act, to say the least — starting with 
“some really important factors like availability 
and money," says MacQueen. “I don’t have a 
spreadsheet, but we're a mission-driven orga- 
nization, so we think educationally. We have a 
commitment to dance and jazz and things like 
that, but it’s got to work financially." 

Diversity of acts is key — something for every 
taste. Presenters tend to know both what their 
audiences enjoy and what they’re able to pay. Still, 
nearly every season contains an envelope pusher 
or two. One example on the Flynn’s program 
this year could be Tanya Tagaq, an Inuk throat 
singer from Nunavut, the northernmost territory 
in Canada. “I saw her at Joe’s Pub [in New York 
City],” says MacQueen. “My first thought was, 
That's gotta come to town. Let's see if that small 





space [FlynnSpace] can contain that huge thing 
she does.” 

Like the Flynn and Lane in Burlington, the 
Hopkins Center in Hanover “straddles campus 
and community',” notes Lawrence. “So we’re 
looking for work that is very significant or famil- 
iar, such as [opera star] Renee Fleming. But we’re 
also looking for exciting, emerging artists who 
people haven’t quite heard of yet." 

DakhaBrakha, a folk-punk quartet from Kiev, 
Ukraine, fits that bill. “They are so hard to de- 
scribe," Lawrence says. “They’ve invented a band 
form that is something completely new, [wear- 
ing] crazy costumes they invented. People just go 
nuts for them.” 

The Hopkins Center places a premium on 
performers who can interact with students — in 
fact, says Lawrence, nearly' every artist partici- 
pates in some kind of residency, often in multiple 
college departments. 

At UVM, the Lane Series now has an en- 
hanced opportunity to “engage students and 
work with curriculum," says Neuert That’s 
because the performing-arts series has been 
shifted from its longtime aegis, Continuing and 
Distance Education, to the College of Arts and 
Sciences. And the Lane office has moved into 
the music building — under the same roof as the 
Recital Hall. “It’s a really good match 
for us," Neuert says, 

“from an emotional and 
a programmatic base. 

And there’s a lot less 
schlepping.” 

Many smaller present- 
ers around the state, such • 
as the Chandler Center 
for the Arts in Randolph 
and KCP Presents in St. 

Johnsbury, have the sur- 
rounding communities 
rather than colleges in mind 
when they book a season. 

Accordingly, their offerings 
tend to be more convention- 
ally appealing and affordable. 

Though the Paramount Theatre 
in Rutland partners with nearby 
Castleton University on some 
shows — including its new “civic 
engagement” series, Project 240 
— its programming relies heavily 
on popular music and comedy. In 
fact, the Paramount takes the cake this year 
for the sheer number of standup acts and musi- 
cals — especially of the parody variety. 

Note to fans of musical theater: If you’ve 
gotten into a lather thinking The Book of Mormon 
is coming to Vermont, calm down. It’s actually 
The Book of Moron — a one-man act by' Robert 
Dubac. The Paramount promises that the show 
is “comedy on steroids," though, so there’s that. 


P»t. 




l this i: 


provided a sampling of the hundreds of shows 
coming our way (not including local theater, 
which we'll cover in later issues). Many of the 
artists we’ve chosen to spotlight are one of a 
kind, but where possible we’ve tagged them with 
a Pandora-like selection of acts in the same genre. 
Find contact info for the organizations present- 
ing these performances on page 32. 

And now, on with the shows. Please turn off 
your cellphones. 

PAMELA POLSTON 
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IF VOU LIKE THIS, ALSO TRY... 

JANICE PERRY, “NAKED AT THE MET,” Friday, September 25, 7:30 p.m., FlynnSpace. $21-25. 

CRAIG FERGUSON: THE NEW DEAL TOUR, Monday, September 28, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $39.75-69.75. 
“MALE INTELLECT: AN OXYMORON," Thursday, October 1, 7 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $20. 

LISA LAMPANELLI: LEANER MEANER TOUR, Thursday, October 15, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $39.50-59.50. 
PAUL REISER, Friday, October 16, 8 p.m., Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. $20-42. 

DAVID SEDARIS, Sunday, October 18, 7:30 p.m., Lebanon Opera House. $25-63. 

JOHN MULANEY, Monday, October 26, 8 p.m., Higher Ground Presents at Flynn MainStage. $31.50-36.75 
advance; $34.50-39.75 door. 

KATHY GRIFFIN, Friday, October 30, 8 p.m., Higher Ground Presents at Flynn MainStage. $27-69. 

JIM BREUER, Saturday, January 9, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $36.75, 

BOB MARLEY, Friday, January 22, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $19.75-30.75. 

ETTA MAY, Thursday, January 28, 7:30 p.m., Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. $20-38. 

PAULA POUNDSTONE, Saturday, February 27, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $39.75. 

SECOND CITY, Saturday, April 2, 7:30 p.m., Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. $20-42. 

LOUIE ANDERSON, Saturday, May 14, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $25.75-35.75. 






DRKHHDRRKHR 


NOTHING IS UKE DRKHRBRRKHR, BUT IF VOU LIKE INTERNATIONAL 
OPTIONS, ALSO TRY... 

THE JOURNEY TO MYSTIC INDIA, Friday, November 27, 3 and 7 p.m., Spruce Peak Performing 
Arts Center. $20-48. 

GLOBALFEST LIVE!, Wednesday, February 24, 7:30 p.m., Flynn MainStage. $15-36. 

“RHYTHM AND DANCE OF INDIA," Thursday, March 3, 7 p.m., Moore Theater, Hopkins Center 
for the Arts. $17-25. 

TANYA TAGAQ, Saturday, May 14, 8 p.m., FlynnSpace. $21-25. 


CHICAGO CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 



B ringing children to live theater is always a gamble, and that's especially true 
for kids on the autism spectrum. Many parents avoid live shows altogether 
because they worry that their child won't sit still, or will make too much 
noise and disturb other patrons. 

Chicago Children's Theatre has devised a way to relieve Mom and Dad of such 
concerns. Red Kite, Brown Box is the fourth Red Kite production, part of a series of 
'theatrical adventures' designed specifically for this often-overlooked population. 

It's a multisensory experience that not only allows audience members to interact 
with the performers, but actively encourages them to do so. The kids help the 
actors create the show by wearing hats, shining flashlights, dancing and blowing 
bubbles. Everyone is free to experience the performance in his or her own way, at 
any level of participation. 

Inspired by the book Not a Sox by Antoinette Portis, the show tells the story of 
Papa Nick, whose family has just moved to a new home. Problem is. Papa Nick's 
kids are having trouble falling asleep because they'd rather explore and find 
treasures in the empty moving boxes that are still strewn about. 

Red Kite, Brown Box is appropriate for ages 5 to 14. The audience size for each 
performance is limited to 15 kids (with parents or guardians). Chicago Children's 
Theatre cast and crew are especially trained to make each child feel comfortable, 
safe and welcome. 

KEN PICARD 


Sunday, October 4, five shows from 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., in Hoehl Studio, Flynn 
Center for the Performing Arts. $15-25. 



IF YOU LIKE THIS, ALSO TRY... 

(Most venues offer plenty of kids' and family-friendly programming, though not all is suitable for 
children on the autism spectrum. Here's a sample.) 

JUNIE B.'S ESSENTIAL SURVIVAL GUIDE TO SCHOOL, THEATREW0RKS USA, Sunday, September 25, 3 
p.m., Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center for the Arts. $13-23. 

GOOD NIGHT MOON & THE RUNAWAY BUNNY, Friday, October 16, 10 a.m., Lebanon Opera House. 
$4-10. 

CLIFFORD THE BIG RED DOG LIVE!, Wednesday, November 4, 7 p.m., Paramount Theatre. 
$21.50-26.50. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, NEBRASKA THEATRE CARAVAN, Friday, December 11, 7 p.m., Flynn 
MainStage. $15-45. 

MUMENSCHANZ, Tuesday, January 19, 7 p.m., KCP Presents at Fuller Hall. $15-54. 

THE MONSTER WHO ATE MY PEAS, ARTSPOWER, Wednesday, March 23, 10 a.m., 

Chandler Music Hall. $6. 


'Ms. 




RY COODER. SHRRON 
WHITE RND RICKY SKAGGS 



W hen Ry Cooder, Sharon White and Ricky Skaggs perform together in 
Burlington, it's a good bet that they'll set a record for the number of 
Grammy Awards represented on the Flynn MainStage at one time: 20. 
Mandolin master Skaggs has 14; virtuosic roots guitarist Cooder has six. Oddly 
enough. White doesn't have a Grammy — unless you count her appearance on the 
Grammy-winning soundtrack for O Brother, Where Art Thou? But if White is the 
/east decorated musician onstage, you can bet it's gonna be one hell of a show. 

Whether solo or with her family band, the Whites, Sharon White is among the 
most beloved and respected singers in country music. Her 2014 duets album. 

Hearts Like Ours, was a trad-country stunner. That, of course, had something to do 
with her partner, husband Ricky Skaggs. Simply put, he is one of the two or three 
finest mando players in history. 

And then there's Cooder. The mercurial guitar player rarely performs live these 
days. But he’s still regarded as a six-string genius virtually without peer. To wit: 
Rolling Stone dubbed him the 'eighth greatest guitarist of all time." 

The individual accolades are undoubtedly impressive. But the union of these 
three roots giants — backed by members of the Whites, no less — has been 
causing a stir at concert halls across the country. Don't just take our word for it. 

Let's ask Cooder. Ry? 

'You are going to hearfour-part singing from the heart, the finest and best 
instrumental activity in the land, songs you know and love, and, to top it off the 
indomitable Buck White on piano, who will turn your money green. Now, who's 
happy?" 

DAN BOLLES 


Monday, November 16, 7:30 p.m., at the Flynn MainStage. $27-70.50. 


IF YOU LIKE THIS. HLSO TRY- 

PUNCH BROTHERS WITH GABRIEL KAHANE, Saturday, September 19, 8 p.m., Higher Ground 
Presents at Flynn MainStage. $31.50-48.25 advance; $34.50-51.25 door. 

LYLE LOVETT & JOHN HIATT, Thursday, October 8, 8 p.m., Higher Ground Presents at Flynn 
MainStage. $41-72.50 advance; $44-75.50 door. 

DOM FLEMONS, Saturday, November 14, 7:30 p.m., Chandler Music Hall. $5-20. 

DONNA THE BUFFALO & PETER ROWAN, Thursday, November 15, 7 p.m., Spruce Peak Performing 
Arts Center. $20-35. 

HOWARD FISHMAN QUARTET, "THE BASEMENT TAPES,” Wednesday, January 20, 7 p.m., Casella 
Theater, Castleton University. $12-18. 

TAJ MAHAL TRIO. Friday, February 12, 7:30 p.m., Barre Opera House. $24-48. 

MOLLY MASON & JAY UNGAR, Sunday, May 8, 4 p.m., Chandler Music Hall. $5-25. 






COMPRNHM URQRNR DE ORNffl 



W hat happens when a white, female, classically trained dancer from an 

upscale Brazilian suburb teams up with black, mostly male street dancers 
from the slums? In Rio de Janeiro, the answer is Companhia Urbana de 
Dan<;a. Since its formation in 2004, the troupe has traveled a long way from the 
city's notorious favelas and has achieved international acclaim. Its engaging mix 
of hip-hop, capoeira and samba hinges on the unique dialogue between founder 
and choreographer Sonia Destri Lie and her impassioned dancers. 

Destri. as she is also known, works collaboratively with her crew, exploring 
personal narratives that develop into socially weighty yet energetic 
performances. Take the work titled 1, You, We ... All Black!" Originally given the 
more provocative title "Nego," a derivative of the Portuguese "negro," that piece 
addresses the nuances of race relations in Brazil. 

The company members' socioeconomic backgrounds are unusual in the 
contemporary dance world, but Destri doesn't overemphasize the challenges her 
dancers have hurdled. "For me, [the favelas were] just the place they came from* 
the choreographer told Time Out New York in 2013. "I wanted respect because 
they were good dancers ... because the work was good." For these Brazilian 
breakers, all that matters is creating exceptional dance. 

According to critics in the northern hemisphere, they have done just that. The 
New York Times declared last year after the troupe's Joyce Theater performance, 
that "Companhia Urbana de Danpa is so wonderful that it seems miraculous." 

SADIE WILLIAMS 


Friday and Saturday, April 8 and 9, 8 p.m., Moore Theater, Hopkins Center for the 
Arts. $17-40. Also, Thursday, April 14, 7:30 p.m., Flynn MainStage. $15-44. 


IF VOU LIKE THIS, ALSO TRY— 

LUCKY PLUSH, THE QUEUE, Saturday, October 3, 8 p.m., Flynn MainStage. $15-36. 

PUSH PHYSICAL THEATRE, Tuesday, October 13, 7 p.m., Casella Theater, Castleton University. 
$12-18. 

DORRANCE DANCE, ETM: THE INITIAL APPROACH, Thursday, October 29, 7:30 p.m., Flynn 
MainStage. $15-40. 

MONICA BILL BARNES &C0„ HAPPY HOUR, Thursday, December 3, 7 and 9 p.m., FlynnSpace. 
$26-30. 

PAUL TAYLOR II, Sunday, March 13, 3 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $29.75-34,75. 

JESSICA LANG DANCE, Saturday, April 2, 7:30 p.m., KCP Presents at Alumni Auditorium, Lyndon 
Institute. $15-64. 

STOMP, Thursday and Friday, April 14 and 15, 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. $44.50-54.50. 


Lfl SRNTR CECILIA 



S ometimes, bossa nova plus rumba plus klezmer equals a Grammy Award for 
Best Latin Rock Album. At least that equation worked for La Santa Cecilia, 
who swoop in from the left coast to heat up New England just in time for 
plummeting autumnal temps. Promising "music and love from LA," the photogenic 
foursome addresses themes ranging from immigration reform to baking from 
scratch in their mix of Pan-American sounds. 

Front woman Marisol "La Marisoul' Hernandez is a magnetic performer who 
captivates listeners with her larger-than-life vocals and colorful attire. Born 
and raised in the City of Angels, she and fellow members Alex Bendana, Miguel 
Ramirez and Jose "Pepe" Carlos bring kitsch, old-fashioned fun and a touch of 
politics to the tunes they croon. “Ice El Hielo" is as layered as a Vermont winter 
slope with allusions to the U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement agency. 

The band's "Strawberry Fields Forever is a revelatory Beatles cover you never 
expected to hear. 

"La Santa Cecilia spreads joy every time its members plug in to do a show,” said 
a National Public Radio commentator In 2013. "They do it one dance step at a time, 
with cumbias, corridos, elegant mambos. and plain old rock and roll." 

SARAH TUFF DUNN 


Wednesday, October 7, 7 p.m., Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center for the Arts. 
$17-25. 


LR SRNTR C E Cl LI R IS ONE OF R KINO, 

BUT VOU CRN RLSO GET YOUR SPANISH ON WITH... 

NANO STERN, Thursday, October 8, 7:30 p.m., Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $10-20. 

LA VOZ DE TRES (WITH GUEST MICHAEL ZSOLDOS), Friday, December 11, 7:30 p.m., Pentangle 
Arts at Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. $20-25. 









M y favorite Samuel Beckett 
play used to be Breath, 
which consists ofa cry, 
an inhale, an exhale and a final 
cry while lights rise and fall on a 
garbage-strewn stage. How better 
to sum up a life, and language's part 
in it? 

Now that I've read Not I, one 
of three slightly longer Beckett 
plays coming to the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts in March, 

I may have to reconsider. A 
woman delivers the nine-minute 
monologue with such frenetic 
intensity that the story she 
insists is about she can only have 
happened to the speaker herself. 

Or, rather, to the mouth itself: 
Throughout the play, the woman's 


spotlighted mouth is the only thing 
visible on an otherwise black stage, 
thanks to black makeup and a head 
immobilizer for the actor. What the 
mouth describes is a woman at 70, 
orphaned and formerly mute, who 
experienced a trauma of some kind 
and now seems driven to repeat 
the story in a torrent of sentence 
fragments. 

Footfalls and Rockaby follow 
Not I in this well-traveled, hourlong 
trilogy performed by Scottish 
actor Lisa Dwan. Dwan's range 
of movement barely increases in 
the other two plays: In Footfalls, 
she paces a tiny strip of the stage, 
and in Rockaby, she's confined 
to a rocking chair. Nonetheless, 
Beckett's plays are crucially 
dependent on their actors, and 
critics are hailing Dwan as heir to 
the infinitely picky playwright's 
muse, Billie Whitelaw. 
"Breathtaking virtuosity," raved 
^ the Guardian in June. At 
least she gets to speak. 

AMY LILLY 


Wednesday, March 23, 7:30 
p.m., at Flynn MainStage. 
$15-50. 


SRMUEL BECKETT TRILOGY: 
NOT l/FOOTFRLLS/ROCKRBV 


TINR PACKER'S WOMEN OF WILL 


N othing is simple when it comes to Shakespeare's women. In a culture that 
forbade women to appear onstage, the Bard created some of western 
literature's most sympathetic and complex heroines — and a few of its icons 
of womanly weakness (Reviving Ophelia, anyone?). 

Tina Packer, founding artistic director of Shakespeare & Company in Lenox, 

Mass., knows these "women of Will" intimately. The award-winning actor and 
playwright spent 15 years developing a five-night theatrical series that combines 
in-depth discussion of the evolution of Shakespeare's female characters with 
illustrative excerpts, performed by Packer and Nigel Gore. In one scene, for 
instance. Packer transforms rapidly from Desdemona (of Othello) to Rosalind (of 
As You Like It] and back, thereby demonstrating how much power a woman in 
'"hakespeare's world could gain by the simple act of 
onning trousers. 

Since 2010, Packer has performed Women of Will 
around the world. This February she brings an abbreviated 
:wo-night version to Middlebury College as part of a 
month of special Bard-themed events. The college has 
been selected to display a copy of Shakespeare's First 
Folio — the first printed collection of his plays, of which 
only 233 copies exist— on the 400th anniversary of 
his death. Look for other dramatic doings all month on 
campus and around the state, including lectures on the 
Elizabethan stage and "Shakespeare in America." 

MARGOT HARRISON 


IF YOU CAN’T GET ENOUGH SHAKESPEARE, ALSO TRY THESE... 

AS you LIKE IT, in rotation September 24 to October 24, various times, Lost Nation Theater at 
Montpelier City Hall. $10-30. 

THE IMPROVISED SHAKESPEARE COMPANY. Thursday through Saturday, November 12 to 14, 8 
p.m.; and Saturday, November 14, 2 p.m., FlynnSpace. $26-30. 

TWELFTH NIGHT, Filter Theatre Productions with Royal Shakespeare Company, Friday and 
Saturday, January 15 and 16, 8 p.m., Moore Theater, Hopkins Center for the Arts. $17-35. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, Actors From the London Stage, Thursday and Friday, February 25 
and 26, 8 p.m., Lane Series at FlynnSpace. $31-35. 






Friday and Saturday, April 1 and 2, 8 p.m., Moore Theater, 
Hopkins Center for the Arts. $17-35. 


Part I: Soovin Kim with the Lake Champlain Chamber Music 
Festival Trio, Saturday, September 26, 8 p.m.; and Sunday, 
September 27, 2 p.m., at FlynnSpace. $26-30. 

Part II: Ying Quartet with Kim, February 27, 8 p.m.; and Sunday, 
February 28, 2 p.m., at FlynnSpace. $36-40. 


flED-El 'EJVJIHVR£J£JSnnC£^ 

E dgar Al Ian Poe had an end worthy of his status as a master of mystery 
and the macabre. In 1849, at age 40, the author disappeared for five days, 
only to turn up in Baltimore — not his planned destination — where he 
soon died of unknown causes. In the century and a half since, theories have 
abounded; Was Poe felled by epilepsy? Delirium tremens? Rabies? The 2012 
movie The Raven went so far as to posit that he was murdered by a fan who 
also happened to be a prolific serial killer. 

Billed as an "action opera," Red-Eye to Havre de Grace offers a version 
of Poe's final days that isn't quite as outlandish as Hollywood's. Instead, it's 
poetic, surreal and surprisingly witty. Narrated by a chipper park ranger at a 
modem-day Poe historic site, the four-character musical drama shows us what 
might have happened after the writer took the fata I train of the title. This Poe 4 

grapples with spectral visions of his dead child bride and fends off admirers 
who torment him by insisting he recite his greatest hit "The Raven." 

Avant-garde theater company Lucidity Suitcase Intercontinental 
collaborates on Red-Eye with composing-performing duo Wilhelm Bros, and 
Co. The project was more than a decade in the making — and the result, writes 
Charles Isherwood in the New York Times, is "from quirky start to haunting 
finish a feast of entrancing visual allurements ... among the most original 
musical theater works I've seen in years." In other words, worthy of the strange 
mind of Poe himself. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


SOOVIN KIM: ‘BEETHOVEN 
PROJECT, PfiRTS I RND II’ 

L ast year, first violinist Soovin Kim and his Johannes String 
Quartet performed Beethoven's opus 135 with National 
Public Radio classical host Fred Child as the explainer. That 
was the fourth and last of Child's turns in Burlington as historical 
and musical illuminator of a program. 

Those who enjoyed that approach — and ail four 
performances sold out — will be keen to know that Kim, who is 
artistic director of the Lake Champlain Chamber Music Festival, 
will continue it with Beethoven's other late quartets. As LCCMF 
executive director Jody Woos notes, those five complex works 
can be difficult for audiences to absorb, so parsing and sampling 
them before giving a sustained performance helps. 

Kim will dedicate two concerts in the 2015-16 season to 
unpacking op. 132 and 131. Both works were written in the last 
two years before Beethoven's death in 1827. For op. 132, which 
has a hymnlike theme in the third movement Kim will join a trio 
from this year’s LCCMF. The Ying Quartet resident artists at the 
Eastman School of Music, will play 131 and contribute to Kim's 
commentary on the powerful, seven-movement work. 

Next year, Kim will tackle the other two late quartets, 
according to Woos. The Beethoven Project will be an education 
about five monumental works that have had an immeasurable 
impact on music and listeners alike. 

AMY LILLY 


IF YOU LIKE THIS, ALSO TRY... 

TAKACS QUARTET, Friday, September 25, 

8 p.m., Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins 
Center for the Arts. $17-50. 

SHANGHAI QUARTET WITH WU MAN, 
Thursday, October 29, 7:30 p.m., 
Middlebury College. $6-25. Friday, 
October 30, 7:30 p.m., Lane Series at 
, UVM Recital Hall. $10-40. 
i BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SYMPHONY AT 
GREEN MOUNTAIN MAHLER FESTIVAL, 
ml Saturday, January 2, 7:30 p.m., Spruce 
Ml Peak Performing Arts Center. $10-25. 

* HEATH QUARTET, Thursdays, January 
/ ’ 14 and 21, 7:30 p.m., Robison Hall, 

/ Middlebury College. Free. Thursday, 

Jj February 4, 7:30 p.m. $6-20. 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT, PIANO: BEETHOVEN 
& ARNOWITT VIII, Tuesday, February 2, 7 
~ p.m., Casella Theater, Castleton University. 

$12-18. 

HARLEM QUARTET WITH IDA KAVAFIAN, Friday, 
February 26, 7:30 p.m., Lane Series at UVM 
Recital Hall. $10-40. 

CHIARA STRING QUARTET, Saturday, March 12, 
7:30 p.m.. Chandler Music Hall. $5-40. 
JUPITER STRING QUARTET, Wednesday, March 
23, 7:30 p.m., Robison Hall, Middlebury 
College. $6-25. 

DOVER QUARTET, Friday, April 22, 7:30 p.m., 
Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $10-35. 




SEQUENTM: 

‘THE MONK SINGS THE PHGHN 



n decade or so ago, Gregorian chant experienced a swell of popularity, 

evidenced by the best-selling 1994 album titled simply Chant. Recorded by 
the Spanish Benedictine Monks of Santo Domingo de Silos, the collection 
went double platinum in the U.S. alone. The soothing sounds were marketed — 
not without basis — as an antidote to stress. Indeed, even atheists can find calm 
in the hypnotic music, given that its religious messages are couched in Latin. 

Who cares what those monks are singing? 

But here's the thing: Latin was not the native tongue of the medieval monks 
who originated the chants, and they had to learn it somehow. According to 
music scholars such as Benjamin Bagby, director of the internationally renowned 
medieval music ensemble Sequentia, they learned it from pagans. Manuscripts 
dating from the ninth to the 12 th centuries reveal that the texts of some 
monastic songs were decidedly not Christian. 

Rather, the monks studied surviving texts by Roman authors, poets, 
dramatists, teachers, philosophers and historians. Many of those texts found 
their way into the chants. In this way, explains Sequentia's website, the Christian 
monk gave voice to his pagan ancestors, passing on stories and ideas which 
resonate to this day." 

How monks learned Latin as a second language is not a question most of us 
have considered. But Bagby and his fellow researchers did, and still do. Their 
so-called Lost Songs Project informed Sequentia's current program, intriguingly 
titled "The Monk Sings the Pagan: Medieval Songs of Heroes, Gods and Strong 
Women." It comes to Dartmouth's Hopkins Center forthe Arts and the University 
of Vermont Lane Series next spring. And don't worry, Lane director Natalie Neuert 
says translations will be provided, so 21st-century English speakers can tell 
sacred from profane. 

PAMELA POLSTON 


Thursday, April 28, 7 p.m. at Rollins Chapel, Dartmouth College. $17-20. 
Friday, April 29, 7:30 p.m., Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $10-35. 


IF VOU LIKE THIS, PLS0 TRY... 

ANONYMOUS 4 HOLIDAY CONCERT: THE LAST NOEL, Saturday, December 12, 7:30 p.m., KCP 
Presents at North Congregational Church, St. Johnsbury. $15-39. 



HIGHER GROUND PRESENTS 

FALL AT THE FLYNN 


SATURDAY' 


PUNCH BROTHERS 

W/ GABRIEL KAHANE 

SAT. SEP. 19 


MELISSA 

ETHERIDGE 

THIS IS M.E. SOLO 

MON. SEP. 28 


LYLE LOVETT 
& JOHN HIATT 
THU. OCT. 8 


JOHN 
MULANEY 
MON. OCT. 26 


COODER 
WHITE SKAGGS 
MON. NOV. 16 


Tickets online at flynntix.org, by phone at 802.86.FLYNN, 
or in person at The Flynn Theater box office. 







PATRICIA O’CALLAGHAN 


I n its publicity for Patricia O'Callaghan's concert, 
the Lane Series asks, "Where else would you 
want to be on Valentine's eve?" It's a legitimate 
question — especially if Leonard Cohen and Kurt 
Weill music is your idea of romantic. O'Callaghan, 
who last appeared at the Lane In 2013 with the 
Gryphon Trio, is calling her Valentine program "A 
Thousand Kisses Deep." That's the title of a Cohen 
song— and, incase you don't know it, the rest of the 
lyrics aren't quite as mushy as the name suggests. 

For their part, critics have gone gaga for 
O'Callaghan's Voice, with its "smoky" lower notes 
and an upper register that "vibrates with passion." 
JazzTimes magazine calls her "the stunning 
Canadian chanteuse with the chilling soprano 

Though her name gives away her Irish heritage, 
O'Callaghan was born in Ontario. As a child, she 
was torn between becoming a nun and a rock star, 
she has told Interviewers. Perhaps she somehow 
splitthe difference by studying opera. Since 
then, O'Callaghan has developed an international 
reputation for her performances in contemporary 
opera and 20 th-century cabaret, as well as for 
interpreting the songs of her Montreal-based 
countryman, in fact, O'Callaghan's latest CD is 
Matador: The Songs of Leonard Cohen. 

It wasn't just the singer’s vocal prowess that 
inspired Lane Series director Natalie Neuert to 
invite her back. O’Callaghan has "a striking Stage 
presence" and creates a warm Intimacy with her 
audience, says Neuert In her view, "A Thousand 
Kisses Deep" is perfect Valentine material — even if 
you just love Leonard. 

PAMELA POLSTON 


JULIE F0WL1S, "MUSIC OF THE SCOTTISH ISLES," 

Thursday, October 8, 7 p.m., KCP Presents at 
Fuller Hall. $1544. Also Friday, October 9, 7:30 
p.m., Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $10-30. 
SUSAN WERNER, Saturday, October 24, 7:30 
p.m.. Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. $20- 
45. 


RENEE FLEMING. Tuesday, October 27, 7 p.m., 
Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center for the 
Arts. $45-100. (Sold out except for tickets held 
for Students.) 

PATTY GRIFFIN, SARA WATKINS AND ANAIS 
MITCHELL, Tuesday, March 8, 7 p.m., KCP 
jpSerts at Fuller Hall. $15-64. 

Friday, April 29, 8 p.m., Flynn 
$1540. 



H enry Butler is a polyglot in the many musical languages of his native New 
Orleans, and the same can be said of Steven Bernstein, even if he does live 
in New York. So when the singer-pianist and trumpeter team up, along with 
Bernstein's band the Hot 9, fans of the Crescent City sound can expect a party — 
not to mention virtuosic performances. 

Butler, who has been blind since birth, quite literally has a feel for the piano, 
and watching him play is a jaw-dropping experience. For more than 40 years, he's 
been performing — either as a soloist with his own blues and jazz ensembles, 
with other musicians such as Bernstein and co„ or backing other artists. You 
may have heard him on the H BO series Treme." Butler has toured the world and 
handily earned the accolade "legendary." So he's a great role model at the camp 
he created for visually impaired teen musicians, which was the subject of a 
documentary titled The Music's Gonna Get You Through. 

That's exactly what sustained Butler in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
which wrecked his house and swallowed his piano, his braille scores and his 
recording equipment. The beloved ambassador of New Orleans music was left 
"pretty much homeless," he told reporters. If it's true that you have to experience 
the blues to play it Butler has that covered. 

But you wouldn't know it to hear Viper's Drag, his 2014 album with Bernstein. 

One critic called the mix of originals and early hot jazz "vampy, bouncy, playful and 

Sounds like the perfect antidote to stick season in Vermont 

PAMELA POLSTON 


Friday, October 23, 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. $15-36. 


BUTLER RND BERNSTEIN REPRESENT NEW ORLEANS THIS SEASON, 
BUT IF YOU LIKE JAZZ PIANO, ALSO TRY— 

MATTHEW SHIPP TRIO, Friday, September 18, 8 p.m., FlynnSpace. $21-25. 
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Traditional and modem Irish music and dance! 


2016 Salomon 
k MTN Lab 


Contemporary circus arts ensemble 


Join us for Peak Experiences! 

Presenting Artists From Around the World and Right Next Door 


BALLETS WITH A TWIST: 

Mint Julep and Other Spirited Dances 
— Saturday, September 19 
7:30pm 

Celebrated New York Dance Company 


OLATE DOGS RESCUE 
TOUR 

Saturday, September 26 
7:00pm 

Winners of Season 7 of America's Got Talent! 


THE JOURNEY TO 
MYSTIC INDIA 

Friday, November 27 
3:00 and 7:00pm 


Bollywood dance spectacular World tour! 


MCLEAN AVENUE BAND 
with special guests Heather 
Morris Celtic Dancers 

Saturday, December 27 
7:00pm 


MIRAGE! A CIRCUS LIFE 

Sunday, December 27 
7:00pm 


Nurturing Self-Sufficiency through Education, Mentoring, Entrepreneurship and Community 


Become a Mentor. 

rj | Support a woman making the 

w M 1 transition from prison back into the 

[L. fr , community and a healthy life. 

Orientation begins 
October 7, 2015 at 5:30pm 

Learn More 
Director of Justice and Mentoring 
Pam Greene (802) 846-7164 


The Vermont Women’s Mentoring Program 

jmj, VERMONT /^\ 1 
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FAMILY 4-PACK TICKET AVAILABLE 

SPRUCE PEAK Special "Sneak Peek" Tickets On Sale 
~ Now for Seven Days Readers ! 

PERFORMING 

ARTS CENTER SprucePeakArts.org/Preview 
Stowe, Vermont 802-760-4634 


4 MasterFit Certified Boot Fitters 
2 Powder Magazine Gear Testers 
1 PSIA Examiner 

DECADES of Boot Fitting Experience 

PAST SEASON GEAR & CLOTHING 

to 50% OFF! 

85 Main St, Burlington | skirack.com | 802.658.3313 0 
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S SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3 rd I 40-70% OFF 

The Gear Shop and Stateside rental shop will be open 1 2-6pm 
with great deals on last season's gear. All winter outerwear, skis, 
gear shop snowboards, boots, bindings and more will be discounted 40-70% off. 
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JAY^PEAK 6th Annual 

BEAN & BREW FESTIVAL 


y Full details atwww.greenmountaincompost.com/bounty j 


Join us for the 

EILEEN FISHER 

SHOP LOCAL EVENT 
Sept 1 7-1 9th 

10% OFF 

entire Eileen Fisher 
purchase 

*sale item excluded. 




1 02 Church Street, Burlington 
864-0414 • www.expressionsvt.c 


5 ^ Green Mountain Compost 

"SHOW YOUR BOUNTY" 

Mo SO 

2 GRAND PRIZES 

WIN ATRUCKLOAD OF COMPOST DELIVERED TO YOUR 
DOOR, PLUS TONS OF GARDENING GIFTS & GOODIES! 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3 rd / N00N-6PM 
STATESIDE BASE LODGE & BULLWHEEL BAR 


COFFEE AND BEER SAMPLING. LIVE MUSIC BY THE HOOPLA AND 
FUNKY CRUSTACEANS. FOOD. GIVE-A-WAYS, AND ACTIVITIES 
FOR KIDS AND ADULTS. 

$20 in advance I $30 day of (if available). 

Includes a commemorative pin! glass and twelve draught tickets for sampling. 


5 ways to Submit your <gaYdew bounty pVlotoS- 
Post at facebook.com/greenmountaincompost 
Tweet using hashtag ttgmcbountycontest 
Email to contest@greenmountaincompost.com 

Submission deadline: September 20th! 


*779 


*559 


*899 
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T he five dancers rehearsing at 
the North End Studios last 
Wednesday weren’t clothed 
in typical dance wear: They 
sported T-shirts, jeans, a tennis dress, 
work pants, sneakers and sandals. Their 
choreography was also atypical — it 
came from Bosnia. 

The dancers — four women and one 
man — are members of the Bosnian 
Lilies, a troupe that performs traditional 
Bosnian folk dances. Most of the 
multiage group arrived in Vermont 
following the Bosnian war, which ended 
20 years ago. Performing and teaching 
traditional dances helps preserve their 
culture in their new home. 

Standing with straight backs, the 
dancers held hands to form a circle. 
They each took two small steps to the 
right, then bounced on the balls of their 
feet three times, each time turning their 
bodies slightly to the right, then left and 
right again. They took two steps to the 
left and repeated the set of movements. 
The dancers were polishing their 
moves and getting ready to perform at 
a community event and fundraiser on 
September 27. 

A recording of the Bosnian folk 
song "Moj Dilbere," or “My Darling,” 
accompanied them, streamed through 
YouTube using a Mac laptop. 

Dance is an important part of Bosnian 
culture. It's “something you learn 
when you're little," said Bosnian Lilies 


cofounder and lead instructor Mediha 
Jusufagic. “Dance comiected everyone, 
regardless of their cultural background, 
ethnic or religious group,” she said. 

“There’s no celebration without a 
dance." 

The Bosnian Lilies have made few 
public appearances over the last three 
years. Founded in 2001, the troupe once 
comprised a core group of 15 young 
dancers. They used to dance at schools, 
fairs, nursing homes and other social 
events, including a national conference 
for Bosnian associations in New York. 
But as many of the Bosnians who came 
to the U.S. have assimilated, interest in 
traditional dance has waned. 

“Kids want to have fun with other 
kids,” Jusufagic, 48, explained. “And the 
music is not something that’s in their 
ear. Their parents were more into it 
than they were." As a result, the Bosnian 
Lilies have essentially been on hiatus 
since 2012. 

But now a new generation is 
determined to revive the troupe. Selma 
Zjakic, 30, is Jusufagic’s apprentice. She 
organized the September fundraiser to 
spark interest in the community and to 
mark the end of her apprenticeship. 

A Burlington resident and IT 
specialist at the University of Vermont, 
Jusufagic fled Bosnia in 1992 during the 
Bosnian war. She spent eight years as 
a refugee in Munich, Germany, before 
migrating to Vermont in 2000. Here she 


enrolled as a student at the Community 
College of Vermont. During her time 
at CCV, the mother of two wrote about 
being part of an amateur dance group in 
Bosnia. 

News of her experience spread, and 
fellow Bosnians urged her to start a 
dance troupe. She named it after Lilium 
bosniacum, a flower that’s native to 
the country. Jusufagic didn’t have any 
financial support back then, but she 
resisted charging membership fees. 
“I would feel bad asking from people, 
who came as refugees, who want to 
learn about their culture, to pay,” she 
explained. “I just couldn’t.” 

The group had its first practice on 
March 3, 2001, at CCV — Jusufagic still 
has the clipping from the Burlington 
Free Press. In the group’s 14-year- 
history, close to 90 kids performed at 

Zjakic, a South Burlington resident 
who came to the U.S. at age 8, was one 
of them. Her younger sister was also a 
member of the troupe. “It was awesome 
to be able to show all my classmates what 
I grew up with and what my parents 
grew up with,” Zjakic remembers. She 
recalls her mother once spent weeks 
staying up until 4 a.m. sewing costumes. 
Zjakic danced with the troupe until she 
went to college in Massachusetts. 

A visit to Bosnia in the summer of 
2013 reignited her interest. While having 
dinner at a restaurant, Zjakic watched a 


dance performance and recognized the 
steps she had learned back in Vermont. 

“I’d never seen it performed at that 
professional level by people from the 
country," she marveled, adding that she 
couldn't stop crying as she watched the 
dance. Inspired, Zjakic contacted her 
former instructor upon her return to the 
U.S. 

Jusufagic was “proud and happy” g 
to hear from Zjakic. “She was a serious z 
dancer. She was one of the best,” she said 5 
of her former student. In the summer of g 
2014 the pair successfully applied for B 
the Vermont Folklife Center Traditional 2 
Arts Apprenticeship Program. Zjakic 
has been studying with Jusufagic ever 

Greg Sharrow, the Folklife Center’s 5; 
codirector, described the dance troupe 
as a “little jewel” that deserves support, jj 
Since 2005, the nonprofit has given the “ 
Bosnian Lilies a few thousand dollars 
to fund rehearsal space, costumes and 
transportation costs. “j 

“We have seen the Lilies as a key ™ 
institution of the Bosnian community,” g 
he says. “As Mediha and others are quick 5 
to point out, the Bosnian community here 
is as diverse as the Bosnian community 
in Bosnia. The things that were divisive 
in Bosnia hold the potential to be divisive 
here as well. But these art forms, dance, -n 
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ARISTELLE 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


Aristelle is the BEST 
in North America. 


Come find out why 
Burlington's lingerie store 
keeps winning awards! 


Aristelle. 


I 61 Church St. I 802 497 3913 


perfect space fo 
are available frc 


(802) 233.6259 
www.burlingtonoffice. 


Ready for a 
space of your own? 


Where you can have an open mind but still close your door. 
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is during Tito’s Yugoslavia, v 
is a unifying thread.” 


said, because his ancestors were from 
the Balkan area, and the group presented 
“an opportunity of self-discovery.” 
Sustic noted the importance of sharing 
In addition to funding the troupe, Bosnian culture with a broader audience 


the Folklife Center has helped share 
its story with Vermonters. In a video 
clip on the nonprofit's website, 12 


young Bosnians perform in front of a Vermont is 


that folks outside the community 
come to value it and see it as a fabric of 
what they are,” he said. “If s part of what 


CLi 

WHAT I GREW 
UP WITH AND 
WHAT MY 
PARENTS GREW 
UP WITH. 

SELMA ZJAKIC 


multiethnic audience. The girls 
long, plain velvet skirts 
or loose pants with tight 
ankles, and long-sleeved 
white shirts with vests 
and cummerbunds. The 
boys are dressed in black 
trousers and long-sleeved 
white shirts. Traditional 
Bosnian costumes are 
actually much more 
elaborate and intricately 
embroidered, Jusufagic 
explained. 

It hasn’t been easy to 
recruit younger Bosnians, 

Zjakic admitted. 

Traditional dance is 
“so old that it doesn’t 
intrigue people," she said. 

“These days, parents 
choose soccer and karate 
over Bosnian dance.” 

Jusufagic and Zjakic 
are considering recruiting outside the 
Bosnian community. And she’s hoping 
to attract new recruits at the September 
performance. 

The evening will also include a 
traditional Bosnian dinner. 

Pairing performances with food is a 
smart strategy, said musician and Young travel,” she said. 
Tradition Vermont president Mark Regardless, Jusufagic 
Sustic. “I would recommend having 
social opportunities where people come 
together, wherever that might be, around 
a meal or social time or party, and make 
sure traditional music and dance is part 
of that activity,” he said. 

Sustic himself is a member of the 
Bosnian Lilies. He joined in 2005 to help 
create an instrumental band that would 
support the dancers. It attracted him, he 


In fact, not everyone at the rehearsal 
was Bosnian. Zjakic’s 
friend, Priya Patel, joined 
her, Jusufagic and the 
instructor’s daughter, Iris, 
for the first time. Rijad 
Kapetanovic, who had come 
to sing for the dancers, 
couldn't resist joining the 
group when Jusufagic 
beckoned him over. 

Looking back, Jusufagic 
speculated that the Bosnian 
Lilies could have been 
“much bigger” if she had 
known about the Vermont 
Folklife Center earlier. 
Though she arrived in 
Vermont as an immigrant, 
Jusufagic faced challenges 
similar to those of Bosnian 
refugees. Learning English 
and rebuilding her life left 
little time, or finances, to 
devote to cultural preservation. 

For her part, Zjakic hopes that her 
event will provide the Bosnian Lilies 
with enough funds so they can continue 
renting rehearsal space and purchasing 
costumes. “We want to get to a point 
where we can do more shows and get to 


up her dancing shoes. “Bosnians dance 
until they die,” she said. “You learn to 
dance and you dance as much as your 
heart can take it.” © 


INFO 






Time to refresh 
your ride? 

Start with afresh take on car buying! 

NEFCU is the place to start - nefcu.com/carbuying. 

• Shop online 

• Download pricing reports 

• Get a GREAT rate on your loan 

Call 866-80-LOANS or apply online at nefcu.com. 

Get NEFCU financing right in the showroom. 

Visit nefcu.com/carbuying for a list of preferred dealers. 



i the rate shown. Rate subject to change. : Newj Up to 100% financing plus tax. title, registratio 
mol restrictions may apply, call for details. 1 84-month term for new cars only minimum loan c 


New England 
Federal Credit Union 

866-80-LOANS ■ nefcu.com 



Local, affordable, and on your side.” 
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Scenery Chewing 

Where to get pre- and post-stage eats 


M ost people who make a dinner-and-a-show 
date have their minds fixed on the glow of 
the footlights. But sometimes the meal ends 
up making the night. Take, for instance, the 
day my mom took me to see Jerome Robbins' Broadway. 
Even as a musical-obsessed 9-year-old, I knew there 
wasn't much memorable about slavishly restaged ex- 
cerpts from High Button Shoes and Miss Liberty. But 
beforehand we stopped at the Russian Tea Room. The 
handsome waiters in traditional belted tunics and wide 
pants, along with the butter-bursting chicken Kiev, 
remain powerful elements of my personal history. 

Most of the theater-related meals I’ve had as an 
adult have been a little less focused on ceremony. 
Usually they involve either grabbing something before- 
hand or scrounging for what’s still open after the show. 
Case in point, the last time I went to the opera, far from 
dining in gloves and opera glasses, I stopped by Five 
Guys Burgers and Fries on the way — because, well, I’d 
spent all my money on opera tickets. 

My friends are the types to travel around the state 
and beyond for a good show. Despite my less-dian-stellar 
track record of pre-show dining, they still ask me for rec- 
ommendations when venturing out of the area. I usually 
just tell them which restaurants I like in that region, 
x But this time I did the research to bring you a list 
£ of restaurants that pair with shows happening in 
in the coming weeks, from Derby Line to White River 
g Junction. Though the summer theater season is over, 
2 fall offers a wide range of professional and community 
S productions worth seeing. For each region, I chose a 
few favorite dining spots for before the theater, then 
did some digging for places that are open after a show, 
-j These are my personal recommendations, not a com- 
Si prehensive list, but chances are you’ll need look no 
j, further for the right meal on your night out. 

2 Let’s start with professional theater groups. 

„ WATERBURY FESTIVAL PLAYHOUSE 

> before the show: The painted tent known as the 
Waterbury Festival Playhouse isn't in downtown 
Waterbury, so forget about walkable choices. But a 
seven-minute drive to Main Street opens up the whole 
world of “the town that beer saved.” 



Granted, for a special night you may want to steer 
clear of the downtown pubs and go more formal. How 
about an early dinner at Michael's on the hill or hen of 
the wood? Let the person taking your reservation know 
that you're trying to make it to a 7:30 p.m. show to 
ensure you'll have all the time you need to relax and 
enjoy. Of the two exquisite options, Michael’s is slightly 
closer to the theater. Splurge on a tasting menu for as 
little as $45 — which gets you three courses plus coffee 

For a casual bite on the way to the show, sit down 
or take out at ocha thai restaurant. A picnic of spicy 
som tarn could be the best way to prepare for a comedic 


after the curtain: The late-night menu at the reservoir 
restaurant & tap room has saved me many times. If the 
popcorn machine is still stocked after the show, a bowl 
of the salty kernels makes a perfect app before your 
burger. It would just be wrong not to pair that late 
dinner with one of the 38 beers on tap, all listed on the 
menu with a didactic specificity that will satisfy any 
brewing geek. 

prohibition pig serves food until 11 p.m. The menu 
is especially well suited to dining with a group, and 
later in the evening, scoring a table doesn’t pose 
the same challenges that it invariably does at din- 
nertime. Share a bunch of Southern-fried apps with 
friends, such as panko-crusted pimento cheese, 
duck-fat fries or pork cracklings. If anyone still has 
room for an entree, the House Burger, topped with 
pimento cheese, bacon and a fried green tomato, is 
the way to go. 

LOST NATION THEATER. MONTPELIER 


before the show: Lucky you — two of the city’s most 
convenient dining spots are right across from the 
theater’s location in Montpelier’s City Hall Auditorium. 
The mad taco is tiny and ultra-casual; if you don’t 
score one of the few standup tables, you’ll be eating 
at the counter or in the nearby pop-up park. But the 
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FOOD LOVER? ® 


t SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 


GET YOUR FILL ONLINE,.. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECTTOM.SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 



GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Going Public 

FRESH-FOCUSED PUB OPENS 
IN QUECHEE 

Restaurant lifer Andrew 
schain and his business 
partner, scorr bacon, took 
their time finding a space 
for their new business. The 
pair searched from Rutland 
to Woodstock before they 
chose 5813 Woodstock Road 
in Quechee, the former home 
of Shepard's Pie. Their goal, 
Schain recalls, was to open 
not an upscale restaurant or 
gastropub, but “a classy pub” 
with fresh food. 


(duende). Diners can start 
with sliders stuffed with 
Montreal smoked brisket, 

BOGGY MEADOW FARM Swiss 

cheese and horseradish 
mayo. Burgers feature 
black river meats beef. The 
Smoked Bacon Cheddar 
Burger is topped with 
bacon-bourbon chutney 
and AleHouse Cheddar 

from VERMONT FARMSTEAD. 

During the weekend soft 
opening, Schain notes, 
particularly popular dishes 
were chicken schnitzel 
with lemon-caper butter 



Now that dream comes 
to life as the public house 
AT QUECHEE GORGE, Opening 
officially on Wednesday, 
September 16. The “guts” 
of the Shepard's Pie space 
appealed to Schain and 
Bacon, Schain says, but they 
remade everything else. The 
place’s new focal point is 
an 18-seat bar featuring 12 
beers on tap, with highbrow 
and lowbrow options 
ranging from Burlington beer 
company's Chasing Rabbits 
to Bud Light. 

The same something- 
for-everyone ethos is 
reflected on the menu, 
prepared in a kitchen led 
by colby smith, formerly 
of Burlington's jDuiNoi 


and a chopped salad with 
maple mustard dressing 
and ditalini. 

Besides serving those 
burgers on gluten-free 
buns by request, the Public 
House goes above and 
beyond for sufferers of 
peanut allergies. Before 
he opened the restaurant, 
Schain promised his 
nephew, who lives with 
the allergy, that the Public 
House would be totally 
nut-free. Now there’s a 
place in Quechee with fresh 
food for all. 

— A.L. 



Home at Last 

SOUTHERN COMFORT COMES TO MONTPELIER 
mary auce proffitt didn’t have much of a voice left on 
Monday morning following the soft opening of her 
Montpelier restaurant, down home kitchen. “When you 
cross over the threshold into Down Home, you’re cross- 
ing over the Mason-Dixon Line,” she said through a rasp. 
For Proffitt, southern hospitality translates to making 
friends with everyone who enters your restaurant. 

After opening for coffee and pastries on September 10 
and for foil meals the next day, Proffitt took a few days 
off to recuperate — as did her voice and her staff. Down 
Home will officially open on Wednesday, September 16, 
and serve daily from 7 a.m. until 4 p.m. 

The restaurant’s large “community table” has been a hit, 
Proffitt said, allowing her to introduce customers to one 
another and get them talking. Not to worry, shy guys and 
gals: She also has "an introverts’ counter." But Proffitt sug- 
gested less social folks try the big table, too. ‘The common 
denominator between all people is fried chicken,” she 
reasoned. “If you have fried chicken, everyone gets along.” 

That fried chicken is available even at breakfast — which 
is served all day. The plate known as the Southern includes 
a fried thigh, two eggs, a choice of home fries or cheese 
grits and a biscuit or toast. Former River Run owner jimmy 
Kennedy’s fried catfish comes with the same fixings. Other 
morning options include biscuits and gravy', with or without 
sausage; and pancakes in traditional or gluten-free varieties. 
The coffee is roasted by bohemian bakery. 

At 11 a.m., lunch meat-and-two plates join the options. 
Fried chicken or grilled catfish or trout is paired with a 
choice of sides such as macaroni and cheese and potato 
salad. Proffitt said that she and chef artie Fleischer will 
soon add more health-conscious and vegetarian op- 
tions to the bill of fare, which already includes salads at 
breakfast and lunch. 

Down Home also welcomes guests for dessert and 
drinks. Daily sweets so far have included bourbon bread 
pudding, frozen Key lime pie and carrot cake with a but- 
termilk soak and a hint of citrus zest. Vintage cocktails, 
such as an uncommon mint julep, are made from juices 
squeezed fresh in-house. 

Perhaps the truest mark of Proffitt's early success 
is that “people are coming in with smiles and leaving 
hugging me,” she said. 
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lack of atmosphere just leaves room 
for oversize flavor in the form of tacos 
stuffed with local meat, enchiladas and 
sandwiches. 

pho thai express is so focused on 
speed that it serves most of its dishes in 
take-out containers by default. Though 
owner Sam Thongjanthoug offers 
Vietnamese dishes, he’s especially as- 
sertive about sharing the Thai-style 
duck noodle soup and duck salad that 
are his wife’s specialties. 

For a more formal, but still relaxed, 
experience, try sarduccis restaurant and 
bar. The restaurant has survived more 
than two decades for good reasons, and 
the pre-Lost Nation crowd is one of 
them. You can’t go wrong with a pizza 
or pasta dish fired in the wood-burning 


after the curtain: Even the capital’s 
dinner offerings are slim after 9 p.m. 
three penny taproom’s kitchen stays open 
until 10, so hurry in from the theater for 
fried pig tails or smoked-corn ravioli 
before settling in for a brew or three at 
this beer mecca. 

mcgillicuddy's Irish pub may be a less 
highbrow drinking spot, but it serves 
more than 20 specialty burgers until 
11 p.m. The Utah Burger cribs from 
the West Coast tradition of topping 
a patty with pastrami and Thousand 
Island dressing, while the garlic-and- 
rosemary-seasoned lamb burger comes 
dressed in mint aioli. 

VERMONT STAGE. BURLINGTON 

before the show: Downtown Burlington 
is your oyster when you’re seeing a show 
at FlynnSpace (where Vermont Stage 
performs) or on the Flynn MainStage. 
Still, it can be a fun exercise to find 
dinner on the same block as your show. 
If it’s a fancy night, house-made pasta 
at trattoria Delia may be just the ticket, 
followed by profiteroles filled with 
homemade gelato. Still into Italian, but 
not the dark romance of the Tratt? The 
Delia’s wine bar, sotto enoteca, is right 
next door, and pizzeria veritA serves up 
Neapolitan pies a few doors down. 

Feel more like eating Asia than 
Europe? Tangle with a bowl of coco- 
nutty khao soi at thai dishes, or climb the 
stairs to the roof for mezes with puffy, 
freshly baked lavash at Istanbul kebab 

If you're saving room for dinner 
after the show, head to the gryphon be- 
forehand for a Watermelon Julep or a 



Summer Gimlet flavored with cucumber 
and basil. You’ll have only a few feet to 
stagger toward the stairs of FlynnSpace 
when you’re done. 


after the curtain: The Queen City isn't 
the late-night wasteland that many 
other Vermont theater hubs are, but 
there are ways to play it especially smart 
after a show, leunig’s bistro & cafe offers 
the best deal around with a $17.50 prix- 
fixe that includes choice of soup or salad 
along with a bistro classic such as steak 
frites or beef Bourguignon. It’s served 
after 9 p.m. on weekdays and after 10 on 
weekend nights. 

When I’m in the market for a lighter 
meal, I always seem to find myself at el 
cortijo taoueria y cantina for a dinner 
of locally sourced tacos. And there’s 
no hurry. The restaurant located in a 
former diner is open until 1 a.m. on 
weekends. 

Just around the corner at the daily 
planet, the late-evening menu is ab- 
breviated. But the full range of Daysie- 
winning cocktails is available, along 
with the classic Maura’s Salad and new 
standards such as duck-confit poutine 
and roasted brussels sprouts with 
maple-braised pork belly. 


NORTHERN STAGE. 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION 


before the show: To passersby, White 
River’s culinary scene may seem to 
begin and end at the bus station. But 
they need not venture far from the 
downtown center to find a chef who 
used to work at New York’s legendary 
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Drunk 

History 

TODD TRZASKOS' WINES 
OF VERMONT HITS SHELVES 


Fermentation, out this 
week from Arcadia 
Publishing. In the 
book, local oenophile 



In the past two decades, 
Vermont’s wine business 
has grown from a hob- 
byist fringe ferment to 
more than a dozen corn- 

industry folks credit 


the development to 
new hybrid grapes — the 

the past 20 years — that 
marry the cold-hardiness 
of North American wild 
grapes with the more 
wine-friendly charac- 
teristics of traditional 
European cultivars. 

While the new grapes 
show decent winemak- 
ing potential, they 
remain unproven, just 
as the industry is young 
and the winemakers 
inexperienced. Despite 
recent growth, wine 
in Vermont is widely 
regarded as a brave 
new world, still in its 
experimental phase. 

But a different 
picture emerges from 
Wines of Vermont: 

A History of Pioneer 


trzaskos traces Vermont 
vintages back more than 
a century. “People have 
been wanting to grow 
wine in this area since 
Jacques Cartier and 
Samuel de Champlain 
showed up [in the 1500s 
and 1600s],” 
Trzaskos 
says. “In 
the 1800s, 
people were 
growing 
all kinds of 
grapes and 
identifying 
cultivars that 

hobby vintner 
and member 
of the Vermont 
Grape & Wine 
Council and 
Adirondack 
Coast Wine 
Association, 
the author has 
followed industry 
developments on 
vtwinemedia.com 
for years. But when he 
started researching the 
book, Trzaskos says, he 
was surprised to find “a 
long cultural impetus 
that made people think 
that [Vermont] could be 
interesting [as a wine- 
making region].” 

The author will sell 
and sign books at Lincoln 
peak vineyard’s Harvest 
Party this Sunday, 
September 20; and at 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD On 

Monday, September 21. 
The book is currently 
available from online re- 
tailers, and will be stocked 
at several local wine shops 
and winery tasting rooms 
in weeks to come. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Next month, two of 
Vermont's leading bever- 
age distributors, farrell 
distributing and 
g. housen, will become 
one when the former 
annexes the latter’s 
Vermont beverage 
portfolio. Besides 
dozens of domestic and 
imported brews, Farrell 
will represent Vermont’s 
lost nation brewing, von 

TRAPP BREWING, FOLEY 
BROTHERS BREWING, and 

ciders from eden ice cider 

and SHACKSBURY CIDER. 

The growth coincides 
with a 25,000-square- 
foot expansion 
of Farrell's South 
Burlington warehouse. 
Marketing director ryan 
chaffin estimates that 
the added brands will 
represent a 10 percent in- 
crease in the company’s 
share in beer, wine and 
nonalcoholic markets. 

For bars and retail- 
ers, the merger means 
dealing with one fewer 
distributor to fill their 
taplines. “It’s the behind- 
the-scenes stuff that 
changes,” says Chaffin. 
“Nothing changes for the 


Dear Winooski residents; 
Tired of schlepping to 
Burlington for artsriot’s 
weekly Friday night 
truck stop feeding 
frenzy? Good news: The 
mobile foodie rally will 
set up along Winooski 
Falls Way on Saturday 
evenings from September 
26 through October 10. 

— H.P.E. 



17 ParK St • Esse* Jet • 878-9333 

DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 

Tu-Th 11-8 • F SS 11-9 • Closed Sun 8 Mon 
Full menu www.catemedlteiano.coin 


221 Main Street, Vergennes ■ 3squarescafe. 


. J-Y caf l 

MEDITERANO 


AUTHENTIC, FRESH GREEK 
& MEDITERRANEAN FOOD 

GYROS • PANiNi • SALADS 
FALAFEL • BAKLAVA 
BOSNIAN GRILLED SPECIALTIES 
ESPRESSO DRINKS • BEER & WINE 

New Baklava Flavors: 
NUTELLA & MAPLE 


SAN SAi 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 


Our burgers are bigger than 
Donald Trump's ego;. 
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^ 'CELEBRATE OUR V 1 

. 5TH ANNIVERSARY! 

, ' To thank our loyal clientle, come in now 
through Oct. 31 and registerto win one of ttvo 
gift boxes of professional salon products! • 



Turned 55 
and he says... 

40% OFF 

EVERYTHING in the store! 

Can you believe it? 

Hurry in and take advantage 
before he comes to his senses! 

Fri. & Sat. Sep. 18-19 
Raton’s "l " 

FINE JEWELRY 


0 North Main Street • St. AlbansVT 
1-524-4055 www.eatonsjewelry.com 




Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a clinical mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor. 

Accepting applications for both September 2015 and January 2016 


Specializations offered in Integrated Mental 
Health and Addictions Treatment for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults 


Southern ,^ 1 
New Hampshire 
University 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


STAND 

UPTO 


Stigmas about mental illness 
and addiction are often 
based on myths. Knowing 
the truth can help you confront 
the misinformation that 


STIGMA 

leads to stigmas. 

YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

Get the 

Discover how you can help at 
brattlebororetreat.org/standup 

1 1 , ! 

Brattleboro Retreat 

FACTS 


Scenery Chewing 

Eleven Madison Park. Vermont native 
Chad Michael Lumbra runs the kitchen 
at elixir restaurant, where diners are 
likely to find creative but earthy dishes 
such as chile-dusted chicken with 
black-bean-and-corn bread pudding, 
lemon-glazed summer squash and 
avocado cream. 

tip top cafE serves a similarly eclectic 
dinner menu, including the restaurant's 
classic sesame pork-and-ginger meat- 
loaf. Whatever you order, don’t miss the 
battered and herb-tossed fries served in 
a cone with tangy aioli. 

The same Turkish classics popular 
at Burlington's Istanbul Kebab House 
fill the menu at the tuckerbox; the two 
restaurants share owners Vural and 
Jackie Oktay. Start with a savory borek 
pastry, but save room for the signature 
apple-maple baklava. 

after the curtain: Life used to be so 
much easier before cj s at than wheelers 
tavern left White River in 2014. The 
good news is that it’s now just down 
the road in Quechee and still serves its 
"wicked good burgers" until 9 or 10 p.m. 
The bad news? Your only other option 
is the “miracle mile” of West Lebanon, 
N.H., featuring the likes of Denny’s, 
Chili's and Applebee’s. 


OPERA COMPANY 
OFMIDDLEBURY 


before the show: Want to know a 
secret? From 4:30 to 6 p.m., you’ll 
find $2 sliders at the bar at the late 
Michel Mahe’s the lobby. And we’re 
not talking White Castle hockey 
pucks. While the kitchen does turn 
out a classic bacon cheeseburger, 
you can also try a fennel-dusted duck 
burger topped with house ricotta and 
roasted-root salsa, or a white-bean 
veggie slider. A more substantial 
dinner, complete with river views, 
might start with stuffed fried quail, 
followed by braised rabbit over house- 
made cavatelli. 

Don’t look for Trojan cuisine 
to prepare you for an evening of 
Purcell's opera. But those seeking an 
alternative to Middlebury’s hearty 
locavore standards — which include 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD and 51 MAIN AT THE 

bridge — may want to check out sabai 
sabai thai cuisine. Thanks to its loca- 
tion steps away from the stage door, 
it’s a favorite of both performers and 
audience members heading to Town 
Hall Theater. This is the place to try 



Thai foods uncommon in the U.S., 
including banana-blossom salad and 
chicken wings stuffed with vermicelli 
and ground chicken. 

after the curtain: Operas are long. 
Time may fly, but chances are you 
won’t be out of the theater until about 
11 p.m. And that means two brothers 
tavern has taken care of your apres- 
show decision for you by being the 
only place in town still open. In fact, 
the pub serves food until 2 a.m. on 
weekend nights. 

Luckily, Two Brothers' late-night 
menu is fairly diverse, containing both 
healthier options — such as roasted-beet 
salad with Boucher Family Farm blue 
cheese — and diet-be-damned treats 
such as smoked-pork nachos, poutine 
and mac and cheese. 










And now for the community theater 
groups: 



A Midsummer Night's Dream: The '40s 

before the show: These days, I’m sending 
my hip friends who are looking for 
something new to doc ponds, the casual 
beer bar recently opened by Hen of the 
Wood's owners. The LaPlatte River 
Angus Farm burger is $7. Need I say 

If my pals don’t want to brave the 
overcrowded parking lot at Doc’s, I 
direct them just up the Mountain Road 
to phoenix table & bar for oysters and 
the same blazingly fresh tacos that the 
owners used to serve at Frida's Taqueria. 
I’m especially fond of the pork-belly va- 
riety with guajillo-pineapple sauce. 

For those who prefer to park near 
the theater and leave the car there all 
evening, harrisons restaurant & bar 
and plate stand feet away on either side 
of the theater’s location inside Stowe 
Town Hall. Both serve solid food with 
a Pacific edge. The seared-tuna dishes 
at subterranean Harrison's are espe- 
cially worth a try, while Plate excels at 
big California-style salads and savory 
souffles. 

after the curtain: Full disclosure: My 
other half and I have been active with 
Stowe Theatre Guild for years. After 
directing a production of Sweeney Todd 
in 2011, 1 retired from the stage, but I 
know all too well that there’s but one 
food option in the mountains after the 
final curtain falls. 

Head to sunset grille & tap room, and 
they’ll take care of you just fine. The 
kitchen is open until midnight, and 


though you won't find the dinnertime 
“steak on a stone” or the full barbecue 
menu, you can still get the signature 
Pig Skins, potato skins filled with 
pulled pork, cheddar and coleslaw. On 
a budget? Basic flatbreads and a pair of 
tacos both cost $3 a plate, and popcorn 
is free from the machine. 



HYDE PARK 

Curtains, September 24 through October 4 

beforethe show: The closest option isn’t 
so much a meal as an experience: The 

GOVERNOR’S HOUSE IN HYDE PARK is right 

across the street from the Hyde Park 
Opera House. Owner Suzanne Boden 
only serves dinner at her elegantly 
appointed inn for special occasions 
such as Jane Austen weekends, but 
she pours a mean high tea from 3 to 6 
p.m., Thursday and Sunday. 

A pot of steaming liquid with a side 
of tea etiquette (I’ve been personally 
chided for my insufficiently stylish 
pour) comes with homemade baked 
goods, including warm scones with 
jam. The dinner-size full tea includes 
a platter of tea sandwiches and deli- 
cate Brit-style pastries. 

Evening shows at LCP start at 7 
p.m., which doesn’t leave much time 
to venture beyond Hyde Park for 
dinner. The 2 p.m. Sunday matinees 
offer a bit more leisure time to try 
brunch in nearby Morrisville. At 
the bee's knees, justly famed Elmore 
Mountain Bread is drenched in egg 
custard and walnut-honey butter to 
make French toast. The same bakery's 
focaccia provides the base for tradi- 
tional eggs Benedict. 


YW 

WAT E R WO R K S 

FOOD + DRINK 



20 Winooski Falls Way • Winooski, VT 


UPCOMING LIVE MUSIC 
Friday, September 18 

EIGHT 02 

Friday, September 25 

INTREPID 

TRAV ELE RS 

Friday, October 2 

STARLINE 
RHYTHM BOYS 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink . Shop . Learn 

Great Wines 
by the Glass 

Cocktails 

Tapas 

Tastings 

Retail 
Wine Shop 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 



Shelburne Farms 


A Celebration of Vermont Farms, Forests, Sc Future 


Saturday * SEPTEMBER 19*10 am-4 pm 

• Forest, Farm & Traditional Arts Exhibits/Demonstrations * Wagon Rides 
* Children’s Activities * Children’s Farmyard * Haybale Maze 
* Locally Produced Food * Performers Sc Musicians (schedule online) 


I PREMISES * FOLLOW f 


% 










SEVEN DAYS 

uncovered 



7,300 days and 1,040 issues later... 
we're celebrating our20th year. 

Now through October 1, stop by the 
Skinny Pancake on the Burlington 
Waterfront to view an art show featuring 
40 of our favorite covers, 1995-2015. 


ME ONE HOME! 

Bid on your favorites at our silent auction 
closing party to benefit SEABA. All covers 
include reclaimed barn board frames 
handcrafted by Dostie Bros. Frame Shop. 


Thursday, October 1, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 




DOSTIE BROS. SEABA 




food+drink 


Scenery Chewing «p.4 7 


In the mood for something a bit 
harder? You’ll enjoy the show more 
after a gose or a pilsner at Lost Nation 
Brewing's tasting room in Morrisville. 
Smoked chicken or a plate of ribs will 
keep boozehounds sated well beyond 
the curtain for Curtains. 

AFTER THE CURTAIN: In Morrisville, MOOGS 
place serves dinner until 10 p.m. on 
weekends, about as late as it gets 
around these parts. On the bright 
side, your evening of entertainment 
continues with live music served 
along with your fried zucchini or 
frickles. The concise late-night menu 
also includes mac and cheese, fish and 
chips and wings. 

You can continue the chicken party 
in Johnson at wicked wings. Besides more 
than 20 wing flavors, this bar has burg- 
ers, falafel and hot dogs until midnight. 

QNEK PRODUCTIONS. DERBY LINE 

followed by Steel Magnolias, October 9 
through 18 

before the show: How big of a night are 
you planning? Is it dining-in-another- 
country big? Haskell Opera House 
straddles Vermont and Quebec, so 
it’s not that big a deal to dine in 
Stanstead. In fact, locavore restaurant 
le tomifobia is only six minutes from 
the theater on the Canadian side. 

Rabbit is a specialty, gracing home- 
made pates, salads and entrees, such 
as a curried brochette or mustard- 
braised leg. Buckwheat crepes come 
filled with an international array of 
sweet and savory flavors. 

Back in the States, Austrian chef 
Fritz Halbedl offers a similarly inter- 
national experience at his derby line 



village inn. He serves house sausages 
as entrees with sauerkraut and potato 
salad, or atop stone-oven-baked flat- 
breads. Pastas are made in-house, too. 

South-of-the-border almost crosses 
the northern border at America's taco 
shop. It’s takeout only, so grab one of the 
tacos or burritos made by Mexico native 
America Guzman-Cortez for a picnic. 

after the curtain: Unless you want fast 
food in Newport, there’s just one option. 
Vermont pie & pasta company in Derby 
serves dinner until at least 10 p.m. on the 
weekends, often until 11, says a server. 

The large menu is diverse, with 
appetizers running the gamut from 
Proven^ale mussels to dry-rubbed 
chicken wings in Louisiana-style hot 
sauce. Entrees include stir-fries and 
barbecue chicken and ribs, but the 
focus is on wood-fired pizzas made 
with local ingredients. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 




* SPORTS & FITNESS 
1 PHYSICAL THERAPY 
' KIDS & FITNESS 


Our burgers are bigger than 
Donald Trump's ego. 


Na Ghin 
Jung! 


24 Main Street, Downtown Winooski, 655-4888 • tinythairestaurant.net 
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calendar 


Follow the Current 



business 

TERRY EHRICH AWARD CEREMONY & DINNER: 




Dancer Jennifer Monson’s muse exists outside of studio walls. Focused on the 
relationship between movement and environment, the choreographer has found 
inspiration for her experimental projects in everything from animal migration 
to geological formations to repurposed natural sites. Monson now looks to 
Burlington water systems as motivation. Taking her creative process to the field, 
she experiences movement sparked by streams and rivers and combines the results 
with new and existing folk steps for Folk Dances for Necessary Tributaries (With 
Puddles). As a University of Vermont James Marsh professor-at-large, Monson will 
adapt the performance piece for a formal presentation at the UVM Recital Hall. 





List your upcoming event here for free! 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT YC 




CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY KRISTEN RAVIN. SEVEN DAYS EDITS FOR SPACE AND 
STYLE. DEPENDING ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS. CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE LISTED 
IN EITHER THE CALENDAR DR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS ORGANIZERS 


FOLK DANCES FOR NECESSARY TRIBUTARIES (WITH PUDDLES)' 

Saturday. September 19, and Sunday. September ZO, 7 p.m„ at the University of 



Dynamic Duos 

When you attend a Jessica Roemischer concert, you may end up performing 
yourself. Roemischer, a pianist and former applied music teacher at Middlebury 
College, has developed a unique style of duet improvisation, inviting folks of 
all ages, some with Down syndrome, autism and blindness, to join her on the 
bench to create original airs that inspire joy and a sense of possibility in players 
and listeners alike. Not only a maestro at the keyboard, Roemischer is a writer 
and journalist. She presents a multidisciplinary showcase marrying music and 
spoken word with passages from her new book In Duet With God: The Story of a 
Lifelong Friendship. 

JESSICA ROEMISCHER 

Sunday. September ZO. 4 p.m, at Middlebury Town Hall 


I Theater. $5-1 




Man of His Word 


Rhyme, meter and sound are Major Jackson's tools of die trade, 
at any of the poet's four collections to see ruminations on art, lit 
music, human interaction and ordinary life hashed out in verse. 
Through the power of the pen, the University of Vermont profe 
has earned a Cave Canem Poetry Prize, a Whiting Writers' Awa 
a position as poetry editor for the Harvard Review. The Philade 
native's latest collection, 

Roll Deep, released in August, . 
explores and person- 
to-person intimacy with 

humor and evocative ■ 

language. Lit lovers n 

lend dieir ears for a w a)* 

reading at Phoenix xjfl 

Books Burlington. tuS 


D raped in dazzling drag, Taylor Mac crosses the stage, 
opens his mouth and belts out ... a history lesson. 
Mac's elaborate stage show, A 24-Decade History 
of Popular Music: 1776-1806, is a glittering, melodious 
blast from the past, informed in part by the performance 
artist's survey of New England towns. Mac digs below the 
surface of regional folklore to extract what he calls "the 
little nuggets that aren't in the high school history books," 
painting a colorful portrait of the United States, from 
its founding through the rise of democracy. Mac's show 
is broad and deep, hence its three-hour running time, 
spotlighting not only his stunning showmanship but his 
strong commitment to storytelling. 


TAYLOR MAC: A 24-DECADE HISTORY 
OF POPULAR MUSIC: 1776-1806' 





calendar 



We could not do 
it without our 
generous sponsors: 

Venue sponsor COURTYARD 


Thanks for going 
Over the Edge 

Laura Abbott • Randy Aiken • Jett Baumann • Bruce Bernier • 
Scott Bevins • Jorden Blanchard • Betsy Bluto • Ken Bolio • Tom 
Burrows • Sue Busby • Kelly Byers • Jett Campagna • Jay Canning 

• Matt Canning • Mike Carleson • Sarah Carnevale • Erin Coliell 

• Anna Couture • Monique Crete • Richard Deane • Brandon 
Del Pozo •Bill Desautels • Ellen Desjardln • Kelly Devine • Robert 
Downey • Jacquie Dragon • Chiuho Duval • Don Eggert • Erin 
Evarts • Michelle Farkas • Nancy Farley • Wendy Farrell • Eric 
Flegenheimer • Frost Gay • Al Getler • Lisa Getty • Linda Goldstein 

• Stephanie Hainley • Lindsey Halman • Alex Halpern • Jamie 
Harnish • Elena Henley • David Hildebrand • Lewis Holcrott • Lisa 
Howe • Olivia Hunt • Ben Kennedy • Brian Kennedy • Bridget Kerr 

• Shaun King • Jennifer Kurdle • Christian Kuzia • Mark Langan 

• Tom Leavitt • Bryan Lemoine • Jessica Little • Dylan Lorraine • 
Shona Lothrop • Aida Luce • Kevin Lumpkin • Nichole Magoon 

• Arnie Malina • Chip Mason • Nancy McClellan • Peter McCoy 

• David Means • Carrie Nolting • Kathy O'Brien • Stacy O'Connor 

• Robert O' Neill • Eric Ode • Sarah 0 Donnell • Grant Orenslein 

• Will Patlove • Ilka Pelczarski • T.J. Phillips • Yvette Pigeon • 
Mary Poppins • Michaela Quinlan • Mary Pat Ragosta • Stephen 
Richards • Alison Rogers • Paul Savas • Henry Sinkula • Mike 
Schirling • Logan Smith • Matt Smith • Mike Smith • Sue Snyder 

• Mark Sousa • Spiderman • Gene Steinfeld • Brian Stevens • 
Dave Stever • Jay Strausser • JJ Strausser • Tom Shelton • June 
Taylor • Cindy Turcot • Freda Tutt • Magda Van Ornum • Miro 
Weinberger • Pam Wheeler • Ava Whitcomb • Ricky Wood • Steve 
Wry -Phil Young 


riynncenter.org/overtheedge.html 


over ^ 
EDGE 

for she 

FLYNN 


And to all our volunteers, 
thanks, 

and thanks again.;, 


Underwriting sponsors SEVEN DAYS 

<® • 

pomL 

JJfarrell select 


S1W DATE 

"The Edge.. .there is no honest way to explain it 
r because the only people who really know where it is 
are the ones who have gone over." 

— Hunter S. Thompson 




= LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




SHOW OATES: 

September 24-October 
Thursday-Saturday at 8 p.m. 

Matinees each Saturday at 2 p.m. 
TICKETS: $25 adults • $15 (or 18 and under, 
tax included • 802-253-3961 


stowetheatre.com • tleketsiSistowetheatre.com 
or at the box office (two hours before showtime) 



WED 23 BRENDAN KELLY: THE YIN & YANG 






calendar 


THURSDAY PLAYTIME: Children up to age 5 and 

noon. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

THE WIGGLES ROCK & ROLL PRESCHOOL TOUR: 


MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Language lovers prac- 
South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 503-2037. 

music 




Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. S25-80. Info. 
863-5966. 

KIM ROBERTSON: fire harpist plucks out traditional 

Info, 748-2600. 

TAYLOR MAC: 'A 24-DECADE HISTORY OF 
POPULAR MUSIC: 1776-1806': The larger-than-life 

N.H.. 7 p.m. $10-25. Info, 603-646-2422. 

seminars 

NAMI VERMONT FAMILY-TO-FAMILY CLASS: 

ts. Call for details. Various loca- 
800-639-6480. ext. 102. 


sports 

BURLINGTON RUGBY: New and veteran players 

WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the hoop! 


theater 

'A CHRISTMAS CAROL: THE MUSICAL' AUDITIONS: 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES': A giant paw 


THE LAST FIVE YEARS' 

Town Hall Theater. FlynnSpace. Burlington. B p.m. 
$20. Info, 863-5966. 

THE NORMAL HEART: See WED.16. 

THE QUESTION 1 : The Green Candle Theater 

Arts. Burlington. 8 p.m. $10-12. Info. 863-5966. 
RUN FOR YOUR WIFE': A London cabbie confronts 

$17.50-35. Info. 498-3755. 

SPOOKYVILLE VERMONT KICK-OFF PARTY: Boys 

Center. South Burlington, 6:30-8 p. 


ited space. Info. 448-3350. ^ 



FRI.18 


FALL RUMMAGE SALE: Deal seekers find treasures 

5 p.m. Free. Info. 388-7634. 


FOXTROT LIMA VICTOR: Four up-and-coming com- 

benefit local veterans. Burlington VFW Post, 8-10 
p.m. $10. Info, 310-8178. 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 

preregister, info, 262-6288. 


FLETCHER DEAN: Fungi fans are treated to a slide 
Public Library, Marshfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 
THOMAS VISSER: The University of Vermont 

Building, UVM, Burlington, 5-6:30 pjn. Free. Info. 
656-3166. 

Montpelier, 6:30-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


POLITICS & ECONOMICS SYMPOSIUM: Panelists 

noon-6:20 p.m. Free. Info, 443-5324. 


ECSTATIC DANCE VERMONT: See WED.16. 
Auditorium, Christ Church. Montpelier. 7-9 p.m. $10. 
Info, 505-B010. 


FRIDAY NIGHT BLUES DANCING: Hoofers or all abil- 

Champlain Club, Burlington, class, 7-8:30 p,m.; 
dance, 8:30-11 p.m. $8-10. Info, 488-2930. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.16. 

'SWAN LAKE': The Russian Grand Ballet Interprets 

Burlington, B p.m. $25-60. Info, B63-5966. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.16, 

BLUEBIRD FAIRY CARD READINGS: Sessions 

238-4540. 

MONTSHIRE UNLEASHED: AN EVENING FOR 

649-2200. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park 8 p.m. $18; preregister. Info, 863-5966. 
VALLEY 9 & DINE: Friendly competition on the 

ck-in. 3:45 p.m.; golf. 4 p.m. 
$30 for meal: $40 to golf; $10 for 

fairs & festivals 

PUPPETS IN THE GREEN 
; MOUNTAINS FESTIVAL: See 


film 

lev" TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: HE NAMED 

Info, 603-646-2422. 

WHO'S THERE?' FILM SERIES: Cinephiles take in 
Library, Marshfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed 

Opera House. 7 p.m. $30; $200 for a table of eight. 


FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Essex Junction, 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 999-3249. 
FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Cooks use heirloom herbs and 
kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock 10 


THE HUNGRY HOUND: An afterparty for the Lost 


PLAID PARTY: Revelers break out the checkered 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air 


TRUCK STOP: M 

5-10 p.m. Cost of food and drink Info, 540-0406. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY HATHA YOGA: Students move at their 
Studio. Burlington. 5:15-6:15 p.m. $6. Info. 683-4918. 
LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and glgglel 

Free. Info, 999-7373. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: Sc 


EARLY-BIRD MATH: Books, songs and games put 
Library 11-11:30 a.m. Free. In 
FAMILY MOVIE: Klddos and their parents break 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 
MUSICAL STORY TIME: Melody makers of all ages 
ments. Essex Free Library, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 
READ TO CLARA: A friendly therapy dog is the per- 

time slot Info. 223-4665. 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Matthew 

Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

YOGA STORY TIME: Mini yogis stretch, move. 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 223-3338. 

music 

BLUEGRASS & BARBECUE: Tunes from the DuPont 

Shelburne Vineyard. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 985-8222. 
CORACREE: Traditional Celtic, old-time and 

Walkover Gallery and Concert Room. Bristol, 8-10 
p.m. $15-20, Info, 453-4613. 

MATTHEW SHIPP TRIO: Bop influences abound 

p.m. $21-25. Info, 863-5966. 

SUMMER MUSIC AT GRACE: Special guests Will 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: A chamber ensemble featur- 

Burlington,7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 881-9153. 




DONNA THE BUFFALO 
AND PETER ROWAN 
The Stampede featuring 

■ l \ Sunday, November 15, 

ft* v 7:0 °p m 

f igy 


BETTYE LAVETTE 

Saturday, December 5 
7:30pm 

‘‘Some singers sing then there 's Bettye. 
She lives in each song. ” 

-JonBonlovi 


SPRUCE PEAK 


Special "Sneak Peek" Tickets On Sale 
Now for Seven Days Readers! 


PERFORMING 

ARTS CENTER SprucePeahArts.org/Preview 

Stowe, Vermont 802-760-4634 


Join us for Peak Experiences! 

Presenting Artists From Around the World and Right Next Door 


FRANCESCA BLANCHARD 
Album Release Show 

Saturday, October 3 
8:00pm 

“Quietly and profoundly stunning. ” 

- Dan Bolles, Seven Days 


COMEDIAN PAUL REISER 

Friday, October 16 
8:00pm 

Comedian, actor, and bestselling author's only 
Vermont performance! With opening act Nobby 
Reed. 


SUSAN WERNER 

Saturday, October 24, 7:30pm 

with opening act Wisewater 

“Susan IVemer, a clever songwriter and 
an engaging performer, brings literacy 
and wit back to popular song. ” 
-The New Yorker 


SAT.19 

agriculture 


SAT.19 » P.56 




calendar 


SAT.19 « P.55 


PRACTICE SAT EXAM: Students sharpen their 


SHELBURNE FARMS HARVEST FESTIVAL: 


NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Locavores stock 


TOUCH A TRUCK: Vr 




environment 


Tl. Free. Info. 92B-3434. 


WATERSHEDS UNITED VERMONT CLEANUP EVENT: 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.15. 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

BIKE RECYCLE VERMONT SHOP WORKDAY: Novice 

COLORS OF THE KINGDOM TRAIN RIDE: Leaf peep- 

Johnsbury Welcome Center, 9:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., 
1:30 p.m„ 3:30 p.m. $7-13. Info, 7480-2500. 

INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY MEETING PLACE: 

a.m noon. Free. Info, 658-0030. 

LIVE CATERPILLAR ZOO: Nature photographer Sam 

Montpelier, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. $3-5. Info, 229-6206. 

MOUNTAINS TO MOUNTAINS. PEOPLE TO PEOPLE: 

Info, 779-4215. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 
TEDDY ROOSEVELT DAY: Locals commemorate 


SPREADING LIGHT MUSIC FESTIVAL: Doctor Rick 

TIBET FESTIVAL: The Tibetan Association of 

Burlington, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 598-1194. 

TUNBRIDGE WORLD'S FAIR: SeeTHU.17. 7 a.m.- 

VERMONT COMIC CON: Comic-book fans get a kick 

South Burlington. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. $20-100. Info. 


NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and arti- 

Hall. Norwich. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 384-7447. 
OKTOBERFEST: A barbecue kicks off an Austrian- 

Stowe. 2:30-8 p.m. $29. Info. 253-5705. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

SHEL8URNE FARMERS MARKET Harvested fruits 


film 

HIRSCHFIELD INTERNATION AL FILM SERIES: 
‘BOYHOOD*: Filmed over 12 years, this 2014 drama 

p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

‘OUR MAN FLINT: James 
tery in this 1966 James Bond 

TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: 

•SPOTLIGHT: This 2015 drama portrays 

College. Hanover. N.H.. 4 & 7 p.m. $6-12. Info. 
603-646-2422. 


SWANTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers get their 

WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET. A bustling bazaar 

Waitsfield. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 498-4734. 

WINE TASTING: Vino lovers sip Cotes du Rhone reds 

S20: preregister. Info. 253-5742. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY YOGA: Kail Brgant guides students 

Info, 888-1261. 

GOING BACK TO SCHOOL WITH 
ESSENTIAL OILS: From boost- 

Montpelier, 12:30-2 p.m. Free; pre- 
P register. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

. 0 , OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: 
'" 4 *<os,couS'<‘' See WED.16. 8-9 a.m. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.16, 9-10 a.m. 


Free. Info, 893-4922. 


SIZZLIN' SATURDAYS: Partygoers put on their 
Rutland. 8 p.m. $5. Info, 772-7345. 

THE BARRE-TONES: The all-female a cappella 

PUNCH BROTHERS: The theme of digitally fueled 



statue. University Green. UVM, Burlington. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free; preregister. Info, 656-8673. 

fairs & festivals 

EAT BY NORTHEAST: Locavores fill up on gourmet 


HARVEST FESTIVAL: Families get in on tractor 

OTTER CREEK HARVEST FEST Madaila. Lynguistic 

Dose IPA Otter Creek Brewing/Wolaver's Certified 
Organic Ales/The Shed Brewery. Middlebury, 3-7 

PLYMOUTH NOTCH ANTIQUE APPLE FEST: Revelers 

Site. Plymouth. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 828-3211. 

PUPPETS IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS FESTIVAL: 

See WED.16. 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: F 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: With the help of a tast- 

FARM-TO-TABLE DINNER: Locavores dig into a 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.16. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

Woodstock. 9:30 a.m-12:30 p.m. r ' " 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.16. 


DIY SMARTPHONE GLOVES: Sartorially savvy 

10-11:30 a.m. Free: preregister. Info. 849-2420. 

HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: Aspiring artisans ages 

HOPSTOP FAMILY SHOW: BURLINGTON TAIKO: 

Alumni Hall. Hop Plaza, Hopkins Center for the Arts, 
603-646-2422. 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: See THU.17. 

SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 

Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

SATURDAY STORIES & SONGS: Avid readers kick 
Library. 10:30-11:30 a.m 


TIME TRAVELS THROUGH NATURE: A GUIDED WALK: 

10:30-11:30 a.m. & 1-2 p.rr 


Info. 863-5966. 

RICARDO LEMVO & MAKINA LOCA: Afro-Cuban 

Theatre, 7:30-9:30 pjn. $20-25. Info, 457-3981. 
RUPERT WATES: Melodic and haunting folk songs 
Brandon Music. 7:30 p.m. $20; $40 includes pre- 
THE SMALL CHOIR: Local vocalists present a cap- 

THEY MIGHT BE GYPSIES: Hothouse swing and 




VERMONT VIRTUOSI: See FRI.18. Rc 

outdoors 

CELEBRATION OF BIRDS: Nature lovers fete feath- 

music. and tasty fare. Staige Hill Farm, Charlotte. 
434-3068. 

MUSHROOM WALK: Hikers hit the trails in search 


seminars 

BEGINNING GENEALOGY: Those looking to climb 

Ethan Allen. Colchester. 10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info, 
310-9285. 

HOW TO TEACH CHAIR YOGA: A WORKSHOP FOR 

INTRODUCTION TO MICROSOFT WINDOWS: Let's 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Free; preregister. Info, 865-7217. 

VCAM ORIENTATION: Video-production hounds 

sports 

NORTHEASTERN OPEN ATLATL CHAMPIONSHIP: 

for spectators; free for kids under 15. Info, 759-2412. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVE 



theater 

THE DRAWER BOY 1 : See FRI.18. 

‘A FLEETING ANIMAL: AN OPERA FROM 
JUDEVINE': See FRI.18. Vergennes Opera House. 
7:30 p.m.$5-Z5. Inro, 476-8188. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES': See THU.17, 




words 

LEAGUE OF VERMONT WRITERS FALL PROGRAM: 



SUN. 20 

QUILT EXHIBITION: See WED.16. 

bazaars 

community 


COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS WITH THE CENTER 
FOR MINDFUL LEARNING: Peaceful people gather 



dance 

TOLK DANCES FOR NECESSARY TRIBUTARIES 
(WITH PUDDLES)': See SAT.19. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.16. 

etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See SAT.19. 
TOBBYING IN AMERICA: BEHIND THE PULITZER 



RUTLAND COUNTY HUMANE SOCIETY DUCK 



fairs & festivals 

EAT BY NORTHEAST. See SAT.19. 10 ajn. 

HARVEST FESTIVAL: See SAT.19. 

PUPPETS IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS FESTIVAL: 


SHOREHAM APPLE FEST. Extra Stout entertah 



TUNBRIDGE WORLD'S FAIR: See THU.17. 8 a.m.-6 


VERMONT COMIC CON: See SAT.19. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


film 



TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: ’SUFFRAGETTE*: The 




games 

GAMES PARLOUR: Strategic thinkers bring 





THE ALL-NEW VOLVO XC90 

THIS IS OUR IDEA OF LUXURY 


Bold harmonious design, pure uncluttered luxury, intuitive 
technologies, advanced safety features and comfort for seven. 


LOVE BINGO? 


BINGO CRUISE ON THE SPIRIT 


OF ETHAN ALLEN III 



calendar 


^ White 

Christmas 

Flynn Center for the Performing Arts 
November 12 - 15, 2015 

With Generous Support From Purchase Tickets 

Bank @ flynntix.org 


Seeking Smokers Age 18+ 



who are not currently 
interested in quitting smoking: 

• Women ages 18-44 
• People with depression or anxiety 
• People who are maintained 
on methadone or buprenorphine 

If you think you might be eligible, call 
656-0392 or go to go.uvm.edu/recruitment 




SEVEN DAYS 


I Burlington 

BOOK FESTIVAL 

Three days of authorized activity 

SEPT. 25, 26 & 27 


UVM & DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 

Readinps, signings, P°™ 


ilm screenings & special 
terary luminaries from c 


ios, book launches, FRI & SAT 
rents teatunng events 

jundlhe world— ON UVM 

I CAMPUS! 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


MON. 21 


STORIES WITH MEGAN: Budding bookworms ages 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 865-7216. 


ON-FARM WORKSHOP: IRRIGATION, PASTURE 
RENOVATION & COW HEALTH: A certified organic 

Falls. 10:30 a.m.-Z:30 p.m. $20 Includes lunch: 

PAINTING THE VINTNER'S REALM PLEIN AIR PAINT 

Hero, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. $20; preregister. Info. 378-4591. 


60-MINUTE EXPERIENCE: ROPEWORK: Nautical nuts 

seum admission; preregistec Info. 475-2022. 

dance 

Memorial Auditorium Loft 5:30-7 p.m. $13-15. Inro. 
859-1802. 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers leam the techniques and 

p.m.; intermediate. B pun. 512. Info, 227-2572. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.16. 

WEST AFRICAN DANCE WITH LIVE DRUMMING: 

See WED.16. 


Library. Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

music 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: Ore com- 

M ARY OCHER: Hie art rocker known as the queen 

open. ROTA Gallery and Studio, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
7:30 p.m. $10. Info, rotagallery@gmail.com. 


VERMONT LIBERTARIAN PARTY TOWN CAUCUS: 

Grill. Essex Junction 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 578-5179. 

seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO FACEBOOK FOR SENIORS: 

preregister. Info, 865-7217. 

sports 

PICKUP PICKLEBALL: Athletes of all ages get their 


TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


health & fitness 


KITCHEN MEDICINE: BUILDING WINTER 
IMMUNITY: From antimicrobial spices to lacto- 

8 p.m. $20-22; preregister. Info, 224-7100. 

NIA WITH SUZY: See SUN.20.7 p.m. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.16. 


PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.16. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: 


ART MONDAYS: 

Library. Montpelier. 3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-4665. 

CRUISERS' a CRAWLERS' PLAY a STAY STORY 

a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

DROP-IN STORYTIME: Reading, rhyming and 
10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 879-0313. 

HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS a 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.17. 

ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Naturalist- 

Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 


talks 

EDUCATION ENRICHMENT OF EVERYONE FALL 

Methodist Church. South Burlington, 2-3 p.m. $5. 


BRIAN EVENSON FICTION READING: A book 


INTENSIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Intermediate 

POETRY SEPTEMBER WORKSHOP SERIES: A 
STUDY OF A POET: Burlington Writers Workshop 


i. 22 Church St. 

limited space. Info. 383-8104. 

SHAPE a SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts Tram 

12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-491B. 

STANLEY PLUMLY a JULIA SHIPLEY: Lit lovers 




TUE.22 » P.60 



15|l6 

PERFORMANCE SEASON 


Julie Fowlis 


THE u N I V E R S I T Y 
OF V E R M 0 N T 


The Shanghai Quartet with Wu Man, pipa 


The Art of Time Ensemble — 

Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
with singers Steven Page, Andy Maize, 

Glen Phillips, and Craig Northey if J 

A Cape Breton Holiday concert with Coig 

A Far Cry Chamber Orchestra and Blue Heron — 

“Devotion' 

MattHaimovitz and VOICE — 

“II Music be the Food of Love" 

Milos Karadaglic, guitar 

Valentine's Day with the Patricia O'Callaghan Trio - 

“A Thousand Kisses Deep - 

The Solo Workshop — “Doubling Down" 

Actors from the London Stage 

A Mio-.umm'r An/i..' - ,*>t urn YQ 2/2S- 
Harlem Quartet " loaKavafian. . » > 


Dover Quartet 

Sequence V • " i,v 

David Kaplan, pianD, and Caroline Shaw, 

soprano/vlolin/composer 


SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!! 


• For women who are currently pregnant 

and currently smoking cigarettes ' 

■ Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 


If interested, please visit our website 
to complete the recruitment questionnaire: 

http://j.mp/1CtCwKh 


For more information, 

call 802-656-8714 


ORDER NOW & SAVE UP TO 

Season Subscription Deadline: 9/18 


802.656.4455 or UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 





calendar 



TECH TUESDAYS: Tmkerers tackle e-crafts, circuits 



language 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



LA CAUSER1E' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 








sports 

BURLINGTON RUGBY: See THU.17. 


talks 




Fresh Ideas 

Center for Leadership & Innovation 


Learn something interesting & meet someone new 

Fun micro-courses from some of our most talented instructors 


Where: South Burlington, DoubleTree by Hilton 
Time: 8:00am (breakfast); 8:15am (presentation) 
How Often: 8x's a year, every Friday 
Cost: FREE 


SIGNUP ORGETINTOUCH: go.uvm.edu/freshideas • B02-B56-20B5 


Upcoming: September 18th 

Why Emotional Intelligence Matters 

BM Hie University o/ Vermont 

IBM Continuing and Distance Education 




WED. 23 





IN GRAIN 


CONTEMPORARY WORK IN WOOD 


MlMfJHlIilltftftttt* 


802.656.0750 


FLEMING | I 


NOW OPEN 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


it: $360/person: $324/BCA 


access classes 

access-cvuHs 

CLASSES FOR EVERYONE 
ALL AGES. ALL TOWNS! 

cvuweb.cvuhs . orj/access 
ART CLASSES IN HINESBURG AT 
CVU HIGH SCHOOL: Calligraphy: 


ages. Location: CVU High School. 
482-7194. 

ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Computers. Internet 


MS Word Basics and More, 

MS Excel Basics. Excel Up: The 




CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesbur g. Info: 482-7194. 

ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Pottery: 8 choices, 

Rug Hooking, Punch Needle 2. 
Bangle Bracelet Wool Dyeing. 
3-Bag Sewing Pillows, Needle 


ts. 200 offerings for all 
cation: CVU High School. 

482-7194. 

ACCESS EMPOWERMENT 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 

Flash Fiction, Talks on: Lake 


Ice. VT Architecture, Donner 
Party, Etsy Shop. Paris Under 
Occupation, Wildlife Rehab. 

Cat Behavior, Reiki. Herbals, 
Herbal Delights. Herbal Facial. 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg . Info: 482-7194. 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: French: 5 Levels. 


FOREST TO FURNITURE: 

Marshall Webb. Build a rustic 


Hip-Hop. Jazzerclse. Voice-Overs, 

online. Senior discount 200 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ages. Location: CVU High School, 
482-7194. 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Photoshop Basics. 

DSLR Foundations. Digital 
Speed Skills. Photoshop Basics. 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7 194. 

ACCESS BODY AND MIND 
CLASSES IN HINES8URG AT CVU 
HIGH SCHOOL: Core Strength 



CLAY: MIXED-LEVEL WHEEL: 


includes your first bag of clay 
week to practice. Weekly on Thu., 
Cost $280/person; S252/BCA 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: This 

Work primarily on the potters 


bag of clay and 30 open studio 

Weekly on Thu. Oct J-Nov. ?9. 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: $280/persan; 


BCA Clay Studio, Burlington . 

CONTEMPORARY FIGURE 
PAINTING: Int 




basic materials. Weekly on Wed.. 


DIY TERRARIUMS: Join artist 






p.m.; Sat. 9a.m.-6:30 p.m. Sun.. 
$4S0/members of Shelburne 

& Sat. & lunch on Sat & Sun. 

Info: 985-3648. theshelburne- 

burlington city 
arts 


BCA 


8-10 p.m. Cost: $12/partlcipant; 
Sll/BCA members; + $5 /piece 

BCA Clay Studio. 2S0 Main St, 

DROP-IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 

Oct 2-Dec. 18. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Cost: $B/partlcipant: S7/8CA 

& glazed. Location: BCA Clay 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 
to all levels and facilitated by 

on Mon. Sep. 28-Dec. 14. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Cost: $10/person: $9/ 

DROP-IN: PRESCHOOL ART: This 

years. Weekly on Thu., Oct. 1-Dec. 
17. 9:30-11:30 a.m. Cost $6/child: 

BCA Center. 135 Church St, 

ETSY: SELLING YOUR WORK: Are 


T9, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: S25/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 


ILLUSTRATION AND 
CARTOONING: Learn a variety 


15. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $35/ 
person: S31.50/BCA members. 

St, Burlington. 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 


and more. Weekly on Wed.. 

Sep. 30-Nov. 4. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $T68/person; $151.20/BCA 


PAINTING: OIL: Learn how to 


person; $26S.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Explore Sand 
Bar State Park and the Lake 


Cost STSO/person; S162/BCA 


PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 

Tue. Sep. 29-Wov 17. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $280/person: S252/BCA 


YOUTH: DIY HALLOWEEN 
COSTUMES: Students will cre- 


costume. Ages 6-T2. Fri. Oct 9, 8 
a.m.-3 p.m. Cost: SB7. 50/person; 
S78.75/BCA members. Location: 


YOUTH: POTTERY WHEEL: Come 


Sep. 29-Wov. 17 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $280/ person; S252/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

PHOTO: MIXED-LEVEL 
DARKROOM: Take your work to 


Sat. Oct 24. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: 
$25/person; S22.S0/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Clay Studio. 
250 Main St. Burlington. 




on Tue. Sep. 29-Nov. 3. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/person; 
S189/BCA members. Location: 

JEWELRY: STONE SETTING: 

Oct T-Wov 12, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $210/person; S1B9/BCA 

PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 


T4, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $240/ 
person: S216/BCA members. 

PHOTOSHOP CRASH COURSE: 






$169 Youth 

(ages 7-17) with purchase 
of parent’s Adult All Access 
Season Pass 

$579 Adult 

(ages 26-64) 

$139 Night Pass 

(all ages) 


$299 Senior 

(ages 65-74) 

$49 Senior Plus 

(ages 75+) 

Ski Bum Pass* 

(ages 18-25) 
“■Limited Quantities 
Starting at $169 


Season Long Ski & 
Snowboard Leases for all 
ages starting at $99. 

Season Long Ski and Ride 
School Programs are also 
on sale now. 


Prices Go Up After Sept. 21 


2015-16 Bolton Valley Season Pass holders receive a $100 gift certificate to 
Wendell's Furniture, discounts at Alpine Shop, free skiing at partner resorts and 
more. See boltonvalley.com for details. 


SHOP 


877-9BOLTON 


WEN DELL’S 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


& 8, 6-9 p.m. Cost* $90/persa n; 
S87/BCA members. Location: 

PRINT: SILKSCREEN: Torrey 


$2B0/person; $2S2/BCA mem- 
bers . Location: BCA Print Studio. 


CORE BUSINESS SEMINARS: 


Weekdays. noon-l:30 p.m . every 

floor. Burlington. Info: 373-7952. 



es. Ages 9-14. 

1 p.m. Cost: $48/ 1 3-hour class; 

Fabric and Yarn, 209 College St.. 
Suite 2E. Burlington. Info: 887- 


WREATH MAKING WITH NECTAR 

Sun.. Dec. 6. 4:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: 

Yam. 209 College St.. Suite 2E, 
Burlington. Info: 881-0068. info® 


Register today! Mon.. Oct 79 & 
26. 6-8 p.m. Co St' $96/2 3-flour 

College SL, Suite 2E, Burlington. 



WEST AFRICAN DANCE 


LEARN TO DANCE W / A 


LEARN TO SEW SERIES: Take 


BEGINNER CLAY: Instructor: Rik 




Club, 20 Crowley St., Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757. 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 

College SL/294 N. Winooski Aye.. 
Burlington, info: Tyler Crandall. 
598-9204, crandalltylerOhot- 

design/build 

BICYCLE MECHANICS 101: Leam 
Bicycle Mechanics 101 is seven- 


Fri.. 70 o.m.-noon. Sep. 2S-Nov. 
6. Cost: $175/14 hours total in- 

ProjecL Christine Hill, 264-9687. 


drumming 


p.m., & Tue.. 6:30-8 p.m. Cost: 


Burlington: Tue.: Capitol City 

DANCE STUDIO SALSAUNA: 

workouL Location: 266 Pine SL. 


Weekly on Mon,, Sep. 21-Nov. 23. 
6:30-8:45 p.m. (no class Oct 5 
& 12). Cost: $795/person; J760 

Arts Burlington. 200 Main SL 


Weis, 862-5302, topazweis@> 
gmx.net. 


starting Sep. 16. Oct, 7. Nov. 4 & 
Dec. 9. $36/3 weeks or $15/drop- 

dass: Thu.. 7-8:20 p.m.. starting 
$54/3 weeks or S22/walk-in (no 

class! Location: Taiko Space 208 

& Capital City Grange. 6612 Rte. 
72, Berlin. Info: 999-4255, burl- 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Study with 
Stuart Paton or Burlington Taiko! 

Tue., 5:30-6:20 p.m.. starting 
Sep. 15 & Nov. 3 (no class Nov. 

Mon. & Wed.. 6:30-8:30 p.m.. 

& Nov. 30. $144/3 weeks. Kids 


Charlotte: Oiling the Hip Joints 


healing arts 

ARVIGO MAYA ABDOMINAL 
THERAPY: Taught by Dr. Sarah 
Wylie. This three-day course 

2-4. Cost: $450/person; VSACeli- 




5:75 a.m.-5:30 p m. Cost: $76/45- 


4:30-5:20 p.m.. starting Sep. 14, 
OcL 5. & Nov. 2. $60/chitd; $105/ 

Space. 208 Flynn Ave.. Suite 
3-G. Burlington. Info: 999-4255. 

TAIKO IN MONTPELIER: Kids 

Montpelier Taiko: Thu.. 5:30-6:50 
p.m.. starting Sep. 17 & Nov. 5 
$90/5 weeks: $22/walk-in (no 

6672 Rte. 72. Berlin. Info: 999- 

empowerment 

TRANSITIONS: WISDOM 
JOURNEY: Release the tension 


PULSE Cycling/ Studio. 600 Blair 


Nicole Oyhrman. 879-4000. 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


Location: Natural Family Health 
Clinic. 14 School SL. Bristol. Info: 

349-6598, seeds@redblossom- 


helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


INDOOR CYCLING CLASSES: 

New to Williston. PULSE Cycling/ 




PASTEL WORKSHOP: 
EXPRESSIVE AUTUMN 
LANDSCAPES W/ ROBERT 

Cost: 575/members; $100/non- 
Art Center. 90 Pond SL, Stowe. 


SACRED HERBAL 
APPRENTICESHIP: Unearth 

the Green World! Sep. 26-27. OcL 
24-25. Nov. 75. Nov. 25 ( Skype cir- 

20- 21. Mar. 19-20. Apr. 9-10. May 

21- 22. Jun. 4-5. Jul. 76-77. Aug. 

7-2. Cost; $1.200/weekend in- 

Blackbirds Daughter Botanicals. 


language 


p.m. Cost; $25/sesslon; 566/all 3 
St.. Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 







PRESENTED BY: 




October 23&24 


10AM-3PM 
ON HOTEL 
:e CENTER 


• Apply for a job or an internship 
at one of Vermont's fastest- 
growing tech firms 

• Attend sessions at IEEE's 
“Edges of Innovation for 
Smarter Cities” conference, 
upstairs from the Jam 

• Find out about local maker spaces 

• Learn how to launch your startup 

• Hear Vermont innovators share 
stories of entrepreneurial success 


S= E PMIN S8BioTek L0 ® IC 

vtTAS'"" ©novetta — - SEVEN DAYS 


smaHit pjks vum ver^ fechjamvt.com 




classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE : 


Sarah Corrigan, 456-1253, info® 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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week ofOct5.Mon., 5:30-7 p,m.: 
Beginner; Tue„ 5-6:30 p.m.: 


5160/7 weeks ofl 5-hour classes. 

Maggie SI andley, 233- 7676. 

SPANISH CLASSES STARTING 
NOW: Our Spanish classes 


10 weeks. Cost: $225/10 classes 
of 90+ mins. each. Location: 
Spanish in Waterbury Center. 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE: FALL 

SESSION: 11-week French 


881-8826, michelineatremblay @ 

FRENCH CLASSES. PRE-K- 
ADULT: ACCENTS. School of 


evenings. Cost: $250/72-week 

Foreign Language, 1881 Williston 
Beaudette-Kaim, i 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE CLASSES: 


of Vermont (JASV) is offering 

Oct. 7 (Level 1) and Tue.. OcL 6 
(Level 2). 6:30-0 p.m. Each class 
s for 10 weekly sessions. 

Busy People I (AJALT). Level 1 

Michael's College. 1 Winooski PI.. 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


Femandez. CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 


st $245/course; $220.50/ 




3-time Rio de Janeiro State 


55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Inf 
66 O- 0 2 , o b_ i 


PEMA CHOORON: SMILE AT 


Burlington. Info: 650-6795. 


goal will be to facilitate a 


spirituality 


107 S. Winooski Ave.. Burlington. 

burlington.shambhala.org/ 
program-details/?id=235BU. 
LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 
the practice of sitting still and 

sympathy toward yourself The 
Burlington Shambhala Center 

dom. Shambhala Cafe (medita- 


and socializing) is held on the 
third Friday of each month. 7-9 

Sessions: Tue. & Thu., noon-1 
pm. & Mon.- Thu.. 6-7 p.m. 




INTRO TO SHAMANISM: Learn 




pm. Cost: 595/8.5-hour class. 


ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN Begin 


5:30-7 pm. $6 0/mo. 1st class 


pm. Cost: $25/session; 566/all 3 
St_ Burlington. Info: 652-4548, 


ROOTS SCHOOL RENDEVOUS: 

Cost: $4S/day: 180/all 4 days. 
Location: Roots School, 792 


Madeleine Piat-LandolL 453- 

BEGINNER TAI CHI IN 
BURLINGTON: At Long River 






490-6405. patricfcS'longriver- 

MINDFUL BREATH TAI CHI: New 

Thu- Sep. 10-OcL 22. or Sat. 

OcL 1 or 3. $96. Taught by Janet 
Lutheran Church. 95 Allen Rd., 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




Tar Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St_ Burlington. Info: 064-7902. 

well-being 

MOVING THROUGH THE 
SEASONS: The changing sea- 

Sep. 30. 5:30-6:45 pm. Cos fc 
$12S/6-week session. Location: 


yoga 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

1st week unlimited: $15/class 
or $130/10-class card; $72/ 

S100/10-class punch card. 




21, $60) are held at the Center 
Lyme Rd., Suite 200, Hanover. 
Workshop, the Delight of an 

7-8, Barrett Hall. South Strafford. 
Vt., $295. Early registration: 
$245 paid by OcL 10. Location: 
South Strafford. Vt. &, Hanover. 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


class; $130/10-class card; $5-70/ 
Evolution Yoga. 20 Kilbum St., 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

Heated Vinyasa Flow. Gentle 






Info: 497-0136, honestyogastu- 

FIND YOURSELF IN SVAROOPA 
YOGA. AN UNCOMMON YOGA: 


Yoga Roots, 120 Graham Way, 
behind Foil noi. Info: 905-0090, 

HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: 


Pauline 5 Restaurant 1/4 mile 




Tempo Home Furnishings Must Speed Up 
Their Essex Store Closing Liquidatipn! 

“I have ordered further S 
M n- reductions in every 

Pfer department! We would 

^ \ /» '• J rather sell this furniture 1 
rv_Oi than move it! Our lease will 

soon run out and we MUST 
clear this building immediately ! 

^ A: Over $300, 000 in premium 

n0t" merchandise remains unsold!" 

Ml Three Levels v PDICK MATTIESON 


-w»n 

Our Entire 
Legendary 
Selection of 
Solid Cherry 
& Premium 
Upholstered 
Furniture is 
Going at 
CERTIFIED 
REDUCTIONS 
OF 


^ 20th Annual Northeast Open Atlatl Championship 

JIM CHIMNEY POINT STATE HISTORIC SITE. ADDISON * 10:30 AM -4:30 PM 
J0 $6 FOR COMPETITORS IF PRE-REGISTERED; $7 DAY OF EVENT 

l ! $5 ADULTS, FREE UNDER 15 * PRE-REGISTER AT (802) 759-2412 

Participate in or watch this annual championship of 
atlatl throwing, based on the ancient hunting technique. 
' James B. Petersen Memorial Lectures 

. . ... u.h,.| U.,Uiihoinai I Coni 14- r*— J- u-— 


Sept. 23: Michael Heckenberger | Sept 24: Eduardo Neves 

FLEMING MUSEUM 101, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON * 7:00 PM 
The University of Vermont hosts two prominent 
Amazonian archaeology scholars, 


23+24 


SPONSORED I 


National Life 




Group - 


URGENT 

SITUATION! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
JAMES MARSH PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE PROGRAM 

Presents 


David M. Richardson 

Director, Centre for Invasion Biology, 
Stellenbosch University, South Africa 


DEVELOPMENTS AND CHALLENGES 
IN INVASION SCIENCE -INSIGHTS 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


Panel Discussion to follow 


Thursday, September 17, 2015 • 5:00 p.m. 
Livak Ballroom, Davis Center 


Reception immediately following in the lost Room 

Hosted by the Department of Plant Biology 

more information, call the President's Office: (802) 656-0462 
www.uvm.edu/president/marsh/ 


SEE OUR DOORBUSTERS AT www.TempoDoorbusters.com 


WilliarriEdd 

LecturesSerie: 


presents 


FairbanksMuseum. 


FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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en Vida asks a lot of questions. 
In fact, asking questions — and 
rarely expecting to find an 
answer — might be the central 
tenet of the experimental composer’s 
voluminous body of work. 

Brooklyn-based Vida, 41, has been 
an acclaimed artist in the international 
experimental music world for two de- 
cades. He was a cofounder of Chicago’s 
Town and Country, a minimalist quartet 
that recorded on Thrill Jockey in the 
1990s. He has since worked as a solo 
artist, releasing records for imprints 
such as Kranky, Drag City and Shelter 
Press. He’s also an avid collaborator, 
having worked with a wide array of 
musical and visual artists, including 
Burlington's Greg Davis. 

Davis is a globally renowned 
composer who is currently the sonic 
artist-in-residence at Champlain 
College. As part of his residency, he’s 
presenting a series of experimental 
media performances called Signals. 

Vida will appear at the first show in 
that series this Friday, September 18, 
at the Champlain College Gallery in 
the Center for Communication and 
Creative Media. 

For the show, Vida is performing a 
work called “Damaged Particulates.” 
The composition is based on the 


phenomenon of auditory illusion, also 
called psychoacoustics. In layman’s 
terms, that refers to a curious reaction 
that occurs when certain tones and fre- 
quencies are emitted together — either 
in tandem or at slight intervals. The 
resulting resonance triggers a physical 
reaction within the inner ear that, well, 
you kind of have to hear, or rather/eel, 
to comprehend. 

“The best way to understand them 
is to hear and experience them,” writes 
Davis of psychoacoustics in a recent 
email. “At first, they can be confusing, 
foreign and challenging experiences, 
but ultimately they can open the doors 
to a richer and deeper understanding of 
life and listening. They can also teach us 
about our perception (and conceptions) 
of sound and how sounds interact with 
each other in our environment.” 

Seven Days recently spoke with Vida 
by phone about psychoacoustics and his 
own experimental process. 

SEVEN DAYS: What are auditory 
illusions? 

BEN VIDA: There are certain kinds 
of audio effects that happen through 
the combination of different pitches, 
using micro delays and things like 
that, that create kind of an expanded 
spatialization. It's something that 


certain kinds of electronics produce 
really well. Another word for it is 
"psychoacoustics.” 

SD: Would that be similar to 
overtones? 

BV: Exactly. Difference tone, Shepard’s 
tone. There's a thing called an auto- 
acoustic emission, which is a pitch 
that is produced by your inner ear 
and comes out through speakers. So 
a combination of pitches will activate 
the inner ear and kind of turn into a 
little speaker of its own in that moment. 
It produces a very physical tone that 
emanates from the head. [Laughs] 

SD: Wow. 

BV: Yeah. It’s an interesting 
phenomenon. I think when people 
experience it for the first time, it takes 
people aback a bit, because it’s so 
physical. But it's not dangerous to the 
ear. It is kind of an advanced way of 
receiving sonic material. 

SD: It sounds really disorienting. 

BV: It is. But once you get into it, it’s 
very pleasurable. 

SD: And how does one "get into it"? 

BV: It's something I discovered when 
I came into contact with other people 


who work with these kinds of sonic 
materials. It’s the sort of thing that, 
once you begin to recognize them, 
hearing them in other people’s music 
or figuring out ways of producing them 
yourself, it becomes a really useful form 
of content. They become a material to 
work with. So instead of thinking about 
music in terms of harmony and melody 
and texture, all of a sudden you’re 
thinking about this phenomenon as 
compositional material. 

SD: So you're using the effect as 
almost like another instrument in 
the larger composition? 

BV: Yeah. Or as a building block. 
However you’d like to think of it. 

SD: When folks like me try to de- 
scribe what musicians like you do, 
it presents a particular challenge. 
Because I write for a general audi- 
ence, I can't assume most people 
will know what I’m talking about, like 
they might with, say, pop music. So 
how do you describe what you do 
to someone who might be wholly 
unfamiliar? 

BV: Gosh, that’s a broad question! 

I think I engage in experimental 
practices. But the term “experimental 
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Fall In 

If you’re like most people, you tear 
into this music section the minute 
Seven Days hits the newsstands every 
Wednesday, because you just can't stand 
to wait any longer to find out what I 
have to say. 

OK, fine. Nobody does that. You 
probably first check the I-Spy section 
to see if you’ve been spied. (Nope.) 

Then you read your horoscope to see 
what the universe has in store for you. 
(Personal growth!) Then you might read 
the cartoons or a restaurant review. 
Maybe you catch up on some Bemie 
stuff or turn to the letters to the editor 
to see who we've pissed off recently. 
Then maybe you flip to this li’l corner 
of the paper to dig on some music news 
and reviews. S’cool. I don't read me first, 

The point is, in your fervor to get to 
your favorite section, you might have 
missed that this week is our annual 
Performing Arts Preview Issue, with 
a sampling of events occurring on 
local stages from now until spring. It’s 
a handy guide to help you plan your 
cultural consumption in the months to 
come. However, it’s missing something: 
the rock. 


The Performing Arts Preview 
mostly focuses on venues such as the 
Flynn Center for the Performing Arts. 
While it does include music, most of 
the offerings don’t fit into this, the 
nightclub section. 

However, the club scene has become 
more robust in recent years, with more 
marquee shows in the pipeline than 
ever before. So it might be helpful to 
highlight some of the notable upcoming 
club-ish shows. Here’s a rundown of 
some of the more interesting music 
acts coming our way soon. Mark your 
Google calendars. 

We start with the region’s 
preeminent rock club, Higher Ground, 
and its off-site arm, Higher Ground 
Presents. Now that college is in session, 
HG’s schedule is positively bursting, all 
the way through the three-night NYE 
run by local jam band twiddle. Without 
question, the biggest of HG’s big-deal 
shows is modest mouse at Memorial 
Auditorium on Monday, October 19. 

A close second is they might be giants 



in the HG Ballroom on Saturday, 
November 21. But wait, there's more! 

Here are some HG shows that 
particularly intrigue me: toro y moi 
touring a new record in the Ballroom 
on September 30; immortal technique 
in the Ballroom on October 8; gringo 
star with underrated locals the 
pilgrims in the HG Showcase Lounge 
on October 9; futurebirds with local 
outlaw dirt rockers waylon speed in the 
Lounge on November 5; mastodon in 
the Ballroom on November 8; Gillian 
welch collaborator david rawlings in 
the Ballroom on November 12; the von 
trapps (yep, those von Trapps) in the 
Ballroom on November 16; and nate 
ruess with surfer blood in the Ballroom 
on November 19. 

I confess 1 hesitated slightly on that 
last one, since I loved Ruess' old band 
the format but can't stand the band he’s 
more famous for, fun. Maybe he'll have 
some good lena dunham stories? 

Meanwhile, at Nectar’s... 

The House that phish Built turns 
40 this year, and the iconic Burlington 
live-music hot spot has been celebrating 
with special shows since January. The 
next one is the frank zappa tribute 
project/object on October 14, featuring 
members of Zappa’s band. There will be 
plenty more before the year is out. Stay 

Other upcoming highlights include 

October 9 and 10, rustic overtones on 
November 6, New Orleans' earphunk on 
November 7, and another Zappa night 
with funk all-star outfit Z3 on November 
18. 

The industrious cool kids at Waking 
Windows Presents are currently 
propping for the inaugural Portland, 
Maine, Waking Windows festival in 
October. But they’ve got plenty for 
the locals, too. On October 13, up- 
and-coming songwriter RYLEY WALKER 
plays Burlington’s Light Club Lamp 
Shop with michael chapman, touring his 
stunning new record, Primrose Green. 
nick drake fans, take note. (And cheer 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <3>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Big Wild, Branx 


Burlington Blackout 

Reign One, DJ SPAGs 
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at Burlington's Oaktedge Park 


Punch Brothers 

Gabriel Kahane 
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music” is kind of a catchall phrase 
that we all use to talk about music 
that's maybe dissonant or arrhythmic 
to signify certain types of composers, 
who might not even really relate to 
one another. But, particularly in the 
last decade or so, I’ve engaged in the 
process of actually doing experiments 
— developing systems and letting 
them run, coming up with concepts 
about composition. So the music 
almost becomes a by-product of the 
experiments behind it. 

One of my intentions with present- 
ing work that uses auditory illusions is 
that I think audiences are really good 
at receiving complex auditor}' informa- 
tion. But I don’t think we’re always that 
challenged. So I try to create music that 
keeps a window open for any kind of 
listener. I’m not making music to speak 
to just a community of makers who also 
make the same music. And it’s not that 
I’m trying to make strange music more 
popular. I think of it more in terms of 
how one would think of a gallery. 

SD: How so? 

BV: So much of the music I make these 
days is actually directed into the art 
gallery and museum setting and less the 
concert hall or music venue. One of the 
reasons for that is that there is a kind of 
viewer who will go into an art museum 
or gallery who’s not necessarily going 
in as an expert, but someone who is 
interested in receiving something that’s 
new to them. So I try to create sonic 
experiences that reach them the same 
way. Is that too convoluted? 

SD: I don't think so. I think for a lot 
of people there is an intimidation 
factor when you go into an "experi- 
mental show," like they’re not going 


to understand what's happening. But 
that's often not the case in a gallery. 
You sort of expect and welcome the 
idea that you'll be challenged by the 
experience. 

BV: Everyone brings their own 
history of listening into the venue. 

So some people will experience the 
music through the lens of their own 
knowledge; others will do so with 
another kind of knowledge. And it’s all 

SD: In your experiments, what are 
some results that have surprised or 
intrigued you? 

BV: In recent years I’ve been interested 
in creating compositional frameworks 
that will invite other people into the 
process. So that might mean setting 
up a system where a vocalist comes 
in and interacts with it, and I take the 
recording of the vocalist and use it as 
a compositional element, for example. 
That was a way of breaking my own 
subjectivity as a composer and having 
other people’s impressions find a way 
into my process. So it’s not so much 
about results as it is about creating 
systems that allow me to engage a set of 
questions that I don't know the answers 
to yet, and don’t feel like there will be 
a right or wrong outcome. That's not 
really answering your question. But 
I’m trying to engage different kinds of 
systems that keep collaboration alive 
in what has become a solo process. 

I’m finding that I like the idea of 
decentralizing the compositional 
process. © 

INFO 
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| Moving on, spectacular conflicts of 
| interest! 

“ This Saturday, September 19, 
local art-rockers swale turn 13 with a 
blowout bash at Radio Bean. Regular 
readers know that my brother, tyler 
bolles, is that band’s bassist, so it's kind 
of suspect — OK, a lot suspect — for 
me to write about them. However, he’s 


actually at the Lamp Shop but is 
presented by SK. On November 14, 
Glasgow-based electronic music star 
Hudson mohawke lights up ArtsRiot for 
another off-site SK show. 

The Skinny Pancakes in both 
Burlington and Montpelier are hot 
spots for folk-oriented music. The 
creperies’ fall slates bear that out with 
the likes of Seattle indie-folk duo march 
to may (October 9, Burlington) and folk- 
soul songwriter randy niles (October 
18, Montpelier). But, perhaps because 
indie-rock phenom matt pignatore 
— aka blahvocado — is handling 
booking, the BTV venue is sneakily 
inserting some local indie-rock into 
its Americana mix. The highlight on 
that front is a weekend run in October 
featuring acts that have recently 
released great albums on local imprint 
Section Sign Records. On October 
16, catch songwriter wren kitz. The 
following night, vows take the stage. 

More immediately, SP's annual Eat 
by Northeast festival is this weekend 
at Oakledge Park. In addition to the 
food, nosh on tasty (free) tunes 
from CAROLINE rose, the rebirth brass 

suitcase junket, dan blakeslee and the 

HUG YOUR FARMER ALL-STAR BAND paying 

tribute to bob marley. 


up!) The same week, WWP brings 
freak-folk songwriter diane cluck to 
the Lamp Shop. On October 20, catch 
Oakland garage-surf band shannon 
and the clams at Winooski’s Monkey 
House — I’m ecstatic about this one. 

On November 10, diarrhea planet bring 
their 47-guitar attack to the Monkey for 
what will probably be the loudest show 
of the year. I caught DP the last time 
they were here, and my ears are still 
ringing. 

Signal Kitchen has been a little quiet 
this summer, but it's back in action. On 
September 26, the internet drop by the 
club with some of the most sonically 
provocative hip-hop and R&B you'll 
ever hear. October highlights include 
songwriter steve gunn (October 26), 
Canadian indie rockers born ruffians 

(October 27) and art- 


only been in the band officially for, like, 
a year. So if s really only a 1/13 conflict, 
right? 

Anyway, the party should be a blast, 
as Swale birthdays usually are. The 
night will include a couple of Swale 
sets, local indie duo pours, rockers blue 
button and the long-awaited return 
of sweet ass pussy — whose members 
have asked that I not identify them in 
print, for some reason. No word yet on 
whether there will be another round 
of Swaleoke — that’s live karaoke with 
Swale as the backing band, and it’s as 
rad as it sounds. Fingers crossed. 


Last but not least, congrats to rough 
francis guitarist paul comegno and made 

by ROBOTS’ TESSA ANDERSON, who tied 

the knot — somewhat spontaneously, 
it seems — last week. According to 
RF front man and 7D designer bobby 
hackney jr., the longtime couple married 
at a family/band barbecue during which 
“a ceremony broke out.” Said ceremony 
was officiated by RF bassist steven hazen 
williams. 

Best of luck, you crazy kids. © 



Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 

I turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

EDITORS, In Dream 
LOW, Ones and Sixes 
slayer, Repentless 

1 schooner FARE, Our Maine Songs 




ALL SEPTEMBER SALE! 


ws.16 KIZOMBA nth DSANTOS VT tpilisf 
ZENSDAY COLLEGE NIGHT 

with D JAY BARON i:?M 13 *- QfgSk 

tu.17 TIFFANY PFEIFFER W 

& THE DISCARNATE BAND m* 
UVM SOCCER CLUB FUNDRAISER must 
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Esi. 1994 

NEW LOCATION! 

Cascade Way, Winooski 
□ Between the city garage entries 

M-Sat: 9:30-5:30 Sun: 11-5 


Pizza 

BAR^O 

OPEN UNTIL 3:30 FOR 

AFTER SCHOOL TREATS! 





music 


WED. 16 

burlington 

THE DAILY PLANET: Zack 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


barre/montpelier 


stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 




THU. 17 

burlington 

BARRIO BAKERY & PIZZA 
BARRIO: Laura Heaberlln (folk). 


cliittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Hie Orb [acid house). 



Toasted. Niiiiicely Toasted Alexander Brettin appears 
to enjoy hallucinogens. To wit: For a time, he was part of the LA band Salvia Plath — 
aka Run DMT. He also contributed to Ariel Pink's trippiest record, Pom Pom. In fact, 
Brettin's own music, released under the cheeky pseudonym mild high club, is often 
compared to the hazy 1960s So Cal psych-pop sound of latter-day Pink. Says the website 
Okayplayer of MHC’s new LP Timeline , it's “a very enjoyable (and fitting) score for your 
next hallucination." Groovy. Join the Mild High Club at the Monkey House in Winooski 
on Friday, September 18, with New Hampshire's soft eyes. 




September 18th-20th 

Start building yourfall wardrobe with 


25% OFF ALL 
NEW ARRIVALS 


OF AUTUMN CASHMERE! 


COZY AT IT'S BEST! 

AUTUMN CASHMERE SALE 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 

The Fobs, Creepin 
On You 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

Despite the plural name, the Fobs are 
a one-man band. The guy behind the 
curtain is Ethan Tapper, probably best 
known for fronting the “kazoo-core” 
gonzo Americana outfit the Burlington 
Bread Boys. After dropping two full- 
length albums in 2014, that crew is on 
indefinite hiatus. Tapper's newest project 
is about a billion miles away from that 
high-energy, earthy twang. With Creepin 
On You, he offers up a bedroom studio 
production that sounds like Wesley Willis 
and Daniel Johnston collaborating on a 
tribute to the Beach Boys. 

What does that mean, exactly? It boils 
down to canned beats, layered harmonies, 
Casio-sounding keyboard presets and 
a tonal range that doesn’t move much. 

The lo-fi aesthetic is consistent to a fault 
through all 12 tracks. The vocals are 
gently distorted and soaked in reverb, 
which suits Tapper’s quavering vocal tone 
perfectly. His future-primitive approach 


reduces any critical assessment to a single 
question: Is it catchy? 

It could be Stockholm syndrome, but, 
yeah, I think he nailed it. 

The only real downside to music is 
how easily mere repetition can render 
something “catchy,” a problem humani ty 
has yet to solve. Even the sparsest 
arrangements on Creepin On You manage 
to succeed as earworms. His hooks will 
haunt you, especially since listening to the 
album once is exactly like listening to the 
first four songs three times. 

Tapper proves himself a savvy studio 
orchestrator with bulletproof instincts 
for pop arrangements. There’s a lot of 
polish and sophistication behind the 
nonchalant deliver)' and fuzzy mixing. 
Instrumentation is mostly guitars and 
synthesizers, and that doesn’t do much to 
disguise the fact that he’s using the same 
five drum samples for 50-plus minutes. 
That has a quirky charm, but it might fade 
quickly for a lot of listeners. While this is 
undeniably pop, Tapper is hardly aiming 
for mass appeal. 

The lyrics are irreverent, sometimes 
profane and sometimes just plain sweet. 
You’re not going to find a lot of emotional 
depth or life insights here: This is 



shamelessly goofy stuff. Aside from odes 
to bicycles and Bigfoot, the majority of the 
songs are about crushes, breakups and the 
joyful pain of being in love. The vocals are 
so ethereal and chaotic, they’re more of 
a melodic texture that blends in with the 
instruments. As such, Tapper’s trite non- 
sequiturs aren’t nearly as baffling as they 
would be if they dominated the mix. 

Something about the Fobs is 
disarmingly innocent, and that’s the 
key ingredient that makes this recipe 
work. For listeners willing to indulge the 
weirdness, Creepin On You is a strange 
gem. 

Creepin On You by the Fobs is available 
at thefobs.bandcamp.com. 

JUSTIN BOLAND 



The Oleo Romeos, 
Haunted Hearts 

Haunted Hearts is the third release from 
Vermont’s Oleo Romeos. As front man 
and guitarist Tyrone Shaw writes in a 
note to Seven Days, the album comes “a 
mere seven years” after their the group’s 
sophomore release, Check Please, 

Despite that lag, it doesn't seem like 
too much has changed for the Romeos. 
Shaw still handles the bulk of songwriting 
duties, with guitarist Jerry Bowers 
chipping in. Bassist Will Patton manages 
the low end with reliable flair rivaled only 
by his mustache — and the steady beats of 
drummer Roy Cutler. Doug Southworth 
fills the spaces with tasteful organ, piano 
and accordion licks. 


As on Check Please, welcome guests 
abound on the new record. These include 
Patton’s daughter, Anna Patton, on 
clarinet, backing vocalist Nate Orshan, 
guitarist George Lewis, bassist Casey 
Dennis and drummer Caleb Bronz. But 
most importantly, the Romeos' brand of 
swingin’, twang-inflected R&B remains 
perfectly intact and playful. 

That’s primarily a credit to Shaw, 
whose easygoing songwriting style is slyly 
humorous and gently offbeat. However, 
where the Check Please harked back to 
a more innocent bygone era of roadside 
diners and swing clubs, Haunted Hearts 
takes a detour to the shadowy juke joints 
just off the main drag. As the comic-book- 
inspired cover art depicting a lecherous 
drunk, a bored baby doll and a mysterious 
stranger suggests, the album is darker, but 
cartoonishly so. 

Flush with tumbling slide guitar, 
opener "Might Get Lucky” sets the 
record’s woozy, lascivious tone. Put 
Daft Punk’s “Get Luck)'” in Doc Brown’s 
DeLorean and send it back to 1955, and 
you’ll get the idea. “When you opened up 
your door / 1 had to smile at what I saw 
/ Your big blue eyes were gleamin' / The 
pots were over-steamin’ in the soft light. 

/ If I read the situation right / 1 might 
get lucky tonight,” sings Shaw in a sort of 
loose, "aw, shucks” baritone. It's fun and 
kinda goofy. But things soon turn moodier. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


“This Haunted Heart” takes sonic cues 
from Ray Charles' classic Modern Sounds 
in Country and Western Music. Shaw is 
no Charles, of course. But the melancholy 
number borrows the tone of that record’s 
fusion of soul and C&W. 

“I Know a Guy” is the gloomiest 
number on the record, as Shaw counts 
the many ways he'd like to dispatch a 
love interest’s abusive, wealthy husband. 
“You’re standing in the doorway / in that 
torn-up summer dress / 1 see the bruises / 
your eyes tell me the rest,” he sings. Then, 
“I suppose you could press charges / With 
his bucks they won't stick / Why don't we 
kill that prick?” 

The record stays on a darker path. “Has 
It Come to This?” laments corruption 
and apathy in modern society set to a 
contrasting island boogie. “Waiting On 
Your Love” puts the listener on a barstool 
smoking cigarettes and drinking whiskey 
in the glow of a neon sign, waiting on a 
lover who never shows. The album closes 
on the mysteriously dark “Klezbollah,” a 
hybrid klezmer-surf number with a murky 
lounge feel that wouldn't seem out of 
place in a David Lynch flick. 

To order Haunted Hearts by the Oleo 
Romeos, email theoleoromeos 
@gmail.com. 


GET YOUR 
GROOVE ON 
THIS FALL 

ILLADELPH, JM FLOW, 

LICIT, M GW AND MANY 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
ARTISTS 

HOW CARRYING PAX 2, .... 

AS WELL AS G PEN, 

AND MAGIC FLIGHT 



75 MainSfMngimVT 8646555 
Mon-Thur 10-9 Fri-Sat 10-10 Sun 10-6 
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Corm & Company on Wake Up 101 


Weekdays 6-9 AM 


yjORLD, 


Champlain Valley & 
Northern Vermont 
Rutland & Southern 
Champlain Valley 


THF, 


STREAMING at 

ioitheone.com 


THE MUSIC YQU LOW 


^Tsevendaysvt.com and answer 2 trivia questions^ 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 

notified "by" 5 p.m. " “ 



Cutting Edge Released in March, Blade of the Ronin is the first proper 
studio release from cannibal ox since their 2001 Def Jux debut The Cold Vein. But, save 
for a brief hiatus in the mid-2000s, the Harlem-based duo has hardly been quiet in the 
interim. Rappers Vast Aire and Vordul Mega have busied themselves with a variety of 
solo releases, as well as collaborations with the likes of Aesop Rock, Wu-Tang Clan and 
RJD2. Still, Cannibal Ox’s new 19-track record is cause for celebration. It’s loaded with 
the same type of surrealist wordplay and offbeat sonic experiments that established 
them as influential pillars of underground hip-hop more than a decade ago. Catch 
Cannibal Ox at Signal Kitchen in Burlington on Saturday, September 19, with liam tracy 
and SNAKEFOOT. 






LEARN. LAUGH. LRUNCE 



10 BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & : 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Funk n Roll (classic rock). 9:30 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Soul Junction (rock). 10 p.m.. Tree. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 



northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: DJ Speedo (top 40). 9 p.m.. 
PARKER PIE CO.: Tribute Night: Woodstock. 8 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The Edd (rock), 10 p.m„ free. 


SAT.19 


CLUB METRONOME: Rl 
FRANNY O’S: Karaoke. 








SIGNAL KITCHEN: Cannibal Ox, Uam Tracy. 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Molly 


IN LOUNGE: Old Sc 


SUN. 20 


burlington 

FRANNY O’S: Kyle Stevens' Happiest Hour of 



Chittenden county 


MONKEY HO 


barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): James 



101 Main Street VTcomedy.com 

Burlington, VT @vtcomedy 



FLYNN 


Matthew 
Shipp Trio 

Friday, Sept. 18 
at 8 pm 
FLYMMSPACE 


Soovin Kim 
& LLCMF Trio 

H "The Beethoven 
■ Project, Part I” 

Saturday, Sept. 26 at 8 pm 
& Sunday, Sept. 27 at 2 pm 
FLYMMSPACE 


BETTERLIVING 


\fmity HYnnSpace Media SEVEN DAYS 


mFlYMMCEMTER 


1 / 


flynncEntEr.org 8B-flynn _ 





music 


CLUB DATES E 



Worlds Collide vieux farka toure. son of the late world-music icon Ali Farka 
Toure, is an acclaimed Malian guitarist and songwriter who is often referred to as “the Hendrix 
of the Sahara." julia easterlin is an American songwriter from Augusta, Ga., best known for her 
groundbreaking experiments in vocal looping. When the two met in a New York City studio last 
year, the resulting collaboration produced a stunning work, Touristes. The album not only deftly 


Chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Frank 



contrasts disparate styles but finds common ground between them, suggesting that some things 
really do transcend borders. The duo performs at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South 
Burlington on Tuesday, September 22. 

SUN.20 « P.75 Chittenden county ZEN LOUNGE: Killed It! Karaoke, 9 


barre/montpelier 


ET MELISSA'S: Wine 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 


stowe/smuggs area 


irtheast kingdom 


MON. 21 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: F« 


outside Vermont 


TUE.22 


MONKEY HOUSE: Br 




PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


middlebury area 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 


LE BELVEDERE: FI 
PARKER PIE CO.: ' 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: K. 


WED. 23 

burlington 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open MIc, 10 p.m., 





The University of Vermont 
James Marsh Professor-at-Large 
Program 

presents 


Jennifer Monson 

James Marsh Professor-at-Large & Artistic Director, 
Choreographer and Performer 
iLAND-interdisciplinary Laboratory for Art, Nature and Dance 
Professor of Dance, University of Illinois Urbana Champaign 


Folk Dances for 
Necessary 
Tributaries 
(with puddles) 


Saturday, September 19, and Sunday, September 20, 2015 
7:00 p.m. • Music Building Recital Hall 

For more information, call the President's Office: (802) 656-31 86 • www. uvm.edu/president/marsh 


OCTOBER 0™- II™ I SN0WSHED LODGE, KILUNGTDN RESORT 


STEIN HOISTING ■ KEG BOWLING 
LIVE MUSIC - BAVARIAN FOOD • BIER 

KILLINGTDN 

OKTDBERFEST 




art 


Not Carved in Stone 

"Memory Work": SculptFest2015, Carving Studio & Sculpture Center story and photos by meg brazill 


M zling rubric for a sculpture 
exhibit Sculpture is gener- 
ally permanent, whereas 
memory is ephemeral and unreliable. Yet 
“Memory Work” is the theme of this year's 
annual SculptFest at the Carving Studio & 
Sculpture Center in West Rutland. Guest 
curator DJ Hellerman, chief curator and 
director of exhibitions at Burlington City 
Arts, selected eight artists who created 
site-specific works. 

“Memory Work” has everything to 
do with CSSC's location amid Vermont’s 
historic, now largely inactive quarries 
and their former manufacturing facili- 
ties. Hellerman called on artists to keep 
in mind "the labor, traditions and gener- 
ations of people responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Vermont Marble Company, as 
well as the history of the CSSC.” 

Here, Italian immigrants labored 
alongside those from Sweden, Poland, 
Germany, Hungary and other countries. 
In his curatorial statement, Hellerman 
writes that these immigrants “made a sig- 
nificant impact on the ways we commem- 
orate, remember and memorialize.” Those 
workers quarried Vermont’s marble and 
carved it into significant monuments, 
memorials and buildings around the 
world, including the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial, the U.S. Supreme Court build- 
o ing, Arlington National Cemetery and the 
^ Tomb of the Unknown Soldier (the tomb 
5 base was fabricated in Proctor), 
z The result is an exhibition of artists 
3 responding to and rethinking forms of 
monument making. 

“The material is going to be here for- 
ui ever,” Hellerman said at the opening last 
K Saturday night, referring to the massive 
9 blocks of marble and abandoned equip- 
ment on the property. Outside the studio, 
5 small chunks of discarded marble have 
embedded themselves in the soil over 
decades, while stacks of cut marble seem 
w to be awaiting shipment, and former 
2 marble-moving beams tower overhead, 
5 adding to the industrial ambiance, 
w Hellerman’s observation takes on 
a new meaning when one considers 
the work of Bennington artist Angus 
McCullough. His “Boat” employs 
traditional craft-making methods 
(weaving, carving, hammering and 
more) to create clothing, tools and 
§ objects similar to those made by pre- 
“ historic humans — except that he uses 



BE HERE FOREVER. 

DJ HELLERMAN 


contemporary, nonbiodegradable ma- 
terials. McCullough’s full-scale, two- 
person handmade boat and its cargo are 
composed of newly manufactured mate- 
rials such as polyvinyl chloride, Tyvek, 
nylon, fluorocarbon and roof patch. 

The boat resembles a birch-bark 
canoe; it contains a pair of boots, a sheaf 
of arrows, a bow and other items. The 
single-seam boots, made of high-density 
polyethylene, are based on Neolithic, 
Paleolithic and otherwise primitive 
forms that McCullough researched. 
In place of feathers on the ends of the 
arrows, he threaded 21 st-century plastic 
ties. The quiver, traditionally made of 
leather, is Mylar. 

Today, petrochemicals commonly re- 
place natural materials in everyday ob- 
jects. And, like marble, those substances 
will be with us far into the future. Even 
when the objects decline and lose their 
usefulness, the plastic will persist. 

At the opening reception, 
McCullough lowered his boat into the 
brilliant green-blue water of the quarry 
and pushed it off. Lacking a passenger, it 
suggested a traditional funeral boat. 

That wasn’t the only work that 
loosely incorporated a performance at 



the reception. Mary Zompetti's static 
images were shown rapid-fire, like a 
short movie; Burlington artist Stella 
Marrs inflated her “Big Lady” Mylar 
figure multiple times during the eve- 
ning, changing its shape, position and 
even expression. As if performing, the 
sculpture appeared exultant, joyful, sup- 
plicating and even despondent by turns. 

Zompetti, of Grand Isle, began her 
animated projection, “West Rutland 
Marble Mills,” with a historical photo- 
graph taken at that site. She explained 
how she created her animation by 
working from a digitized version of that 
photo. Zompetti removed one random 
chunk of the image’s computer code at 


a time, each time saving the new image. 
Eventually, she created 146 different 
images and connected them to make her 
animation, which she projected inside 
the former marble-cutting facility. 

Zompetti’s visuals reflect the way 
memory often reorders events: with 
glitches in the “code.” The images are 
like fragments of memories that can’t be 
summoned as wholes. As the animation 
progresses — at about a 10 th of a second 
per image — more and more bits of the 
original image go missing. By the end, 
the picture is unrecognizable, but the 
newly reordered one is beautiful in its 
abstraction. 

From its opening photograph show- 
ing plumes of black and white smoke 
streaming from the marbleworks, 
Zompetti’s work evokes the hard labor 
involved in quarrying and carving. What 
is not evident is the hundreds of hours 
she put into her own work. Hellerman 
refers to this invisibility of toil as the 
"time of perceived labor”: Consumers 
of all kinds of goods underestimate both 
the quantity of work and the time it 
takes to perform it. That conundrum is 
well-known to artists. 

The show's connection to work is 
perhaps most evident in Marrs’ "Big 
Lady.” The 25-foot-tall inflated sculp- 
ture here is one of three she's created, 
including a 35-foot version that made 
a recent appearance at Burlington’s 
Waterfront Park. Despite the sculptures’ 
lightweight appearance, Marrs said that 
creating each one involved tremendous 
physical labor — and the trio took her all 

“I had to get on top of the materi- 
als. The bolt of Mylar was so heavy I 
couldn’t lift it,” Marrs told Seven Days. “I 
had to think of myself as an athlete.” 

“Big Lady” could be regarded as a 
modern equivalent to stone monuments 
— which, Marrs noted, always depict 
men and seem to populate every park. 
The artist’s outsize inflatables are a de- 
parture from her previous small-scale, 
two-dimensional pieces. But they are 
consistent with her interest in environ- 
mental issues, feminism and redefining 
public space. 

Two separate sculptures of marble 
and steel make up Samuel Spellman’s 
“Not Yet Diagnosed; Nervous.” One 
piece is an elephant with elongated steel 
legs, the other a marble head caught 



ART SHOWS 



in a scream; they face each other as if 
in conversation. Elephants have long 
memories to aid in their survival, and 
they participate in recognizable rituals 
around death. 

Nearby, Katherine Clarke Langlands' 
“Field Party” is the antithesis of 
Spellman’s plaintive work. Her bright, 
colorful sculpture of reclaimed wood 
and paint beckons viewers with a jazzy 
combination of modern shapes. The 
base of the sculpture is marble, a mate- 
rial that roots Langlands’ work in the 
tradition and history of carving. 

On opening night, an indoor gal- 
lery showcasing strong work by Robert 
Bennett Jr. and Mark Lorah gave 
viewers a chance to get out of the rain. 
Handwritten notes and signatures of 
former marble workers on the marble 
walls underscored the exhibition's 
theme. 

ZoS Marr Hilliard gave a dance 
performance that drew an enthusiastic 
crowd. As a teacher of the youngest 
students at CSSC, she sees education 
as a way to transfer and create memory, 
which can include skills, knowledge and 
emotions, she said. 

In addition to this year's SculptFest 
entries, many works from previous years 
are on view throughout the grounds; 
recent work appears in a second gallery 
at the Carving Studio. 

If monuments are erected to remind 
future generations of their history, then 
the artists in SculptFest2015 have cre- 
ated monuments, whether their work 
appears for a few weeks or remains on- 
site for years. Ephemeral or permanent, 
these sculptures are likely to remain in 
the memories of viewers for a long time 


INFO 

October 25 at the Carving Studio & Sculpture 
Center in West Rutland, carvingstudio.org 
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BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 

LINOA Dl S ANTE: 'Birds of a Feather,' watercolors 
863-6713. North End Studio A in Burlington. 

-MAKE MORAN: THE ART OF TRANSFORMATION': 

-MARITIME BURLINGTON’: An interactive exhibit or- 

tours. Through October 12. Info. 475-2022. Perkins 
MATT FORSYTH: "BounD: A World Beyond; pencil, 
book BounD. Through October 10. Info. 802-399- 

-NEVER HAD NO ONE EVER: THE ART OF COLLAGE': 

Info. 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 

-OF THE SPRAY CAN. BY THE SPRAY CAN. FOR THE 
SPRAY CAN': Artwork by the Anthill Collective. 

RENEE SAVOIE 8. GINNY JOYNER: "The Assemblage 

SAM SIMON: "Portraits From Burlington's ONE." 

the Old North End. Through September 30. Info. 
863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft Center 

9 'SEVEN DAYS UNCOVERED': More than 1.000 


Thursday. October 1, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Sales benefit 
SEABA. 55. Through October 1. Info. 864-5684. The 

STACIANNE K. GROVE: 'No More Hiroshimas.' an 

Nagasaki in August 1945. Through September 30. 
Info, 862-9616. Burlington College. 

-STRENGTH IN NUMBERS: EXPLORING MATERIAL 
AND TECHNIQUES': A group of 18 art teachers 

Through December 30. Info. 865-7211. Mezzanine 

cliittenden county 

ANNELEIN BEUKENKAMP: ’Flowers Figures and 
October 11. Info, 899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe Gallery 

BIRDS OF A FIBER’: A community art show. 

Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 

9 -JOINED: INSPIRED APPROACHES TO VERMONT 
CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE AND WOOD DESIGN': 

Hurwitz. Reception: Friday, September IB. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Through October 21. Info. 985-3848. Furchgott 



‘Joined: Inspired Approaches to 
Vermont Contemporary Furniture 
and Wood Design’ 

Eight master woodworkers, most of them members of the Guild of Vermont Furniture 
Makers, reveal the art in their craft with creatively designed furniture and objects. Randolph 
woodworker David Hurwitz, guest curator and an exhibitor, is influenced in his own work 
by the beauty of forms found in nature. That aesthetic is very much present in the show 
at Furchgott Sourdifle Gallery in Shelburne, which also features artisans David Boynton, 
Johns Congdon, Chris Ericson, Erin Hanley, Mario Messina, Sam Norris and Tim Peters. A 
reception is Friday, September 18, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m.; the works are on view through October 
21. Pictured: an ammonite lamp by Messina. 


TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER': A selection of 


RICH AND TASTY: VERMONT FURNITURE TO 


Info, 985-3346. Shelburne Museum. 
JUXTAPOSED SPACES': Works in a variety of 


ROBERT VOGEL WATERCOLORS: Twelve pointings 

VICTORIA BLEWER: 'Foils Coll; block-ond-white 

year." Through October 31. In 


barre/montpelier 




9 ALEX COSTANTINO: 'Pattern & Signal." paint- 
artist Third Floor Gallery. 9 LINDA BRYAN: 

Thursday. September 17. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Through 
October 30. Info. 479-7069. Studio Place Arts in 

ART RESOURCE ASSOCIATION NEW MEMBER 
EXHIBIT: Work in a variety of media by central 

AVIAN ENCOUNTERS': Watercolors and 
October 28. Info, 828-3291. Spotlight Gallery in 
DIANE FITCH: "Interior Spaces." paintings. 

Public Library in Marshfield. 

THE FANTASTICAL WORLD OF LIZ LE SERVIGET: 

and more. Through September 30. Info, 223-1981. 

‘FLEETING MOMENTS: WHY WE GO ON': Thirteen 

Through September 27. Info. 922-4127. 'SOUND AND 


KATHRENA RAVENHORST-ADAMS: W 

October 2. Info, kathrena@tds.net. City Center in 


'A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN': A historical exhibit of Kurn 
Hattin Homes for Children, founded in 1894 in 


9 NADYA BECK: 'Spirit Brings." clay sculptures by 

Blinking Light Gallery in Plainfield. 

TOM LEYTHAM: "The Other Working Landscape/ 20 

-VERVE: ART & ENERGY*: Mixed media, sculpture 

October 4. Info. 223-6613. The Kent Tavern Museum 
In Calais. 

WOMEN OF NORWICH: TRAILBLAZERS AND 
TORCHBEARERS': Photographs, documents. 

Northfield. 






west branch gallery & sculpture park 


FLYNN 

Dwight 

Yoakam 

Thursday, September 17 
at 7:30 pm, MainStage 


nRg . 


UFA flynncenter.org 86-flynn 


mad river valley /to aterbury 


Saturday September 26 
6-8 

westbranchgallery.com 802 . 253 . 8943 




art 


HIVE COLLECTIVE FALL EXHIBIT; Paintings by 
Churchill-Millard and Furniture and decorative 
by 30 local artists. Through November 30. InFo. 
KARLA VAN VLIET: 'Dream Risen.' paintings 
September 26. Info. 244-7801. Axel's Gallery & 


middlebury area 


‘LOCAL COLOR’: Paintings, textiles, pottery, glass 
ment GLORIOUS GLASS: Fused and blown glass 

ANNA DIBBLE: 'Lest Our Vine End (L.O.V.E.).' 

THE ART OF STORYTELLING: FIVE TALES FROM 
ASIA. THEN AND NOW: Painted and printed 


‘BLACK & WHITE’: An exhibition of photographs 
18. Info. 3B8-4500. PhotoPlace Gallery in 

CATCHING THE MOMENT: THE ART OF 
PHOTOGRAPHING LIVE PERFORMANCE': 

October 11. Info. 388-8209. 51 Main at the Bridge in 
Middlebury. 

DENNIS SHEEHAN: 'Everyday.' moody landscape 

September 30. Info. 989-7419. Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury. 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON, 1850-1880': Drawings from agrlcul- 

JEAN CHEROUNY: OPEN." new works by the Ripton 

PETER FRIED: 'Addison: Land Meets Sky.' an exhibit 

PHOTO VOICE: NINE RESIDENTS SHARE 
IMAGES OF A TROUBLED AND TREASURED 
NEIGHBORHOOD': I mages that reflect, record 


STACEY STANHOPE DUNDON: 'Back in the 

heads. Through November 30. Info. 388-1639. 
Middlebury. 

TO DWELL’: SENIOR THESIS ARCHITECTURE: A 

30. Info. 443-3168. Johnson Memorial Building. 
Middlebury College. 



‘Fractured: Works on Paper’ At the Helen Day Art 

Center in Stowe, 11 artists — Sarah Amos, Dawn Clements, Leonardo Drew, Olafur 
Eliasson, Peter Fried, Beka Goedde, Joan Grubin, Kiki Smith, Jane South, Kazue Taguchi 
and Etty Yaniv — consider space “through the lens of structure, optics and narrative,” 
and then create new meanings and realities with their prints, drawings and sculptures 
on or with paper. The works are on view through November 22. Pictured: “Untitled 
(Irregular Ellipse)” by South. 


Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. 

WARREN KIMBLE. ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: AN 
ECLECTIC RETROSPECTIVE': The internationally 

rutland area 

KATHRYN WIEGERS: The Rutland Muralist.' a 


. 468-1266. Castleton Downtown Gallery In 
RuUand. 

0 ‘LOVE OF FANTASY': Two- and three-dimen- 

October 31. Info. 775-0062. Chaffee Downtown Art 




MEMORY WORK: SCULPTFEST 2015’: Sculptural 

Through October 25. Info. 438-2097. The Carving 

PETER LUNDBERG AND FLORIN STREJAC: 

WHAT EMMA LOVES': A group exhibit exploring a 
Artists (EMMA). Through November 1. Info, 


champlain islands/northwest 

BARRY & MAUREEN GENZLINGER AND BLUE 
CRAYON ARTIST STUDIO STUDENTS: Three- and 

September 30. Info. 933-6403. Artist in 

DAVID STROMEYER SCULPTURE: The artist 

the Vermont landscape. Through October 12. 

Info, 512-333-2119. Cold Hollow Sculpture Park in 


'AMERICA’S MICHELANGELO: THE LIFE AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS OF CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI': 


BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS’: An exhibit tracing the 


replica dig site. Through October 31. $11.50-13.50. 
Info. 359-5000. VINS Nature Center in Hartford. 

'CRISIS DE OCTUBRE: THE CUBAN MISSILE 

Through September 26. Info. 763-7094. Royalton 
JANET CATHEY: Mixed-media prints by the 
September 30. Info. 295-5901. Two Rivers 

JEN VIOLETTE AND LINDA ROSENTHAL: 

1298. Collective — the Art of Craft in Woodstock. 
KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works. 
1968-1989, by the American artist. PETER SAUL: 

A retrospective exhibit that spans 1959 to 2012 

LAMB WITH A PLAN’: Photographs of 

Through October 3. Info. 889-9404. Tunbridge 
Public Library. 

landscape. Through October 10. Info. 392-4656. 
ArtlsTree Gallery in South PomfreL 


brattleboro area 

-ART * COMPUTER / TIME": Computer-generated 

Through September 27. DEBRA BERMINGHAM: 
Through October 25. JIM DINE: 'People. Places. 
Through October 25. RAY RUSECKAS: 'Close to 
25. RODRIGO NAVA: 'Expanded Forms.' steel 

& Art Center. 






Annelein 

Beukenkamp 

The Burlington artist and member of the 
Vermont Watercolor and New England 
Watercolorsocieties presents lighthearted 
works in the exhibit “Flowers, Figures and 
Fowl,” currently at the Emile A. Gruppe 
Gallery in Jericho. Beukenkamp says in 
an artist statement that painting "can 
surprise, delight, frustrate and intimidate, 
but mostly it inspires me to dip into my 
palette of colors and interpret the world 
in kaleidoscopic hues.” The watercolors 
are on view through October 11. Pictured: 
“Fowl Afield.” 


northeast kingdom 

DIANNE TAYLOR MOORE: "This Side of the River." 

‘DINOSAUR DISCOVERIES: ANCIENT FOSSILS. 


JUDY LOWRY: ‘New Landscapes." paintings of 

VERMONT ARTISTS GROUP SHOW: Fine art 

17. Info. 533-2045. Miller’s Thumb Gallery in 


manchester/bennington 

GRASSROOTS ART: INWARD AOORINGS OF 
THE MIND': Folk, outsider and visionary artists* 

AMERICAN SOCIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Friedlander. Through November 8. JENNIFER 
KOCH AND GREGG BLASDEL: Seven collaborative 

NORTH BENNINGTON OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 


outside Vermont 

A CELEBRATION OF UPPER VALLEY ARTISTS': 

Patty Castellini, Sheri Hancock-Tomek. Michael 

Through September 20. ‘SLOW LITERATURE: 

THE NARRATIVE TAPESTRIES OF SARAH SWETT: 

playful realism. Through October 9. AMY MOREL: 

SHULLENBERGER: ‘Outside Influences ' three 

and the outdoors. Through October 9. JEANNE 
HEIFETZ: ‘Geometry of Hope." n 


;h. Through October 9. Info, 

'CAN YOU DIG IT?*: A community exhibit 

518-792-1761. The Hyde Museum in 
Glens Falls. N.Y. 

0 COLLECTING AND SHARING: TREVOR 
FAIRBROTHER, JOHN T. KIRK AND THE HOOD 
MUSEUM OF ART: Almost 140 paintings. 


Art Talk: Fnday, September 25. 4:30 p.m. 
CANALETTO'S VEDUTE PRINTS: An exhibition 

GEORGE S. ZIMBEL: A HUMANIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER’: I mages from collection of the 

Wilder. Through January 3. ‘METAMORPHOSES: 
IN RODIN'S STUDIO’: Nearly 300 works by the 

October 18. Info. 514-285-2000. Montreal 
SIGRID FISHER & LOUIS ST-CYR: Paintings 
819-843-9992. Le Studio de Georgeville. 



U X M T H EAT RE 


October 1-3 & October 8-11 

The Roy all Tyler Theatre 
Tickets/Information 802-656-2094 
WWW.UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


Gardens and Greenhouses 

Certified Organic Plants and Produce 

Late Summer Sale! 


50 % off all of our incredibly varied selection of 

Perennials, Herbs, and Berry Plants! 

We are open Wednesday - Sunday each week until October 18 . 
Please pardon our appearance as we construct a new 
farmstand! Or, visit us each week at the Burlington / 
and Stowe Farmer's Markets. 
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movies 










NEW IN THEATERS 









NOW PLAYING 


AMERICAN ULTRA ***Adventureland awkward 




THE DIARY OF A TEENAGE GIRL****l/2 Phoebe 


ratings 


BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON AF 
COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. WHICH AVEF 
SCORES GIVEN BY THE COUNTRY'S MOST WIO 
READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 











STRAIGHT OUTTA C0MPT0N**«rl/2 This bioplc 



/presents 


ALUMNI PIE 


A New Comedy by Carole Vasta Folley 




October l - 10 
Main Street Landing 
Black Box Theater 
Burlington 

FLYNNTIX.org or 86-FLYNN 
girlsniteoutvt.com 


ECKANKAR Presents: 2015 Vermont Eckankar Seminar 

Past Lives, 
Dreams, and Soul 
Travel - Keys to 
Spiritual Ifuth 




Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM stud 
that includes a brain MRI. 


y 


Participants will receive 
$5000 compensation. 


Contact us at 647-8248 or 
menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 

0 UNIVERSITY 
VERMONT 


Clinical Neuroscience Research Unit 



MONT 

SEVEN DAYS _ / 

re View 


ART WORKS, WALKS © WORDS 


SEVENDAySVT.COM/REVIEW 



local theaters 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Rd. (olf Rte. 100). Waltsfield, 496- 

The Man From U.N.C.L.E. 

BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 

SjnlsCerZ 

Friday 18 — thursday 24 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 






A Walk in die Woods 
friday 18 — thursday 24 
-Black Mass 

The Visit 

A Walk in the Woods 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

■X. 879-6543. 


'Black Mass (Thu only) 
'Everest (Thu only: 3D) 

The Perfect Guy 


5inister2 




friday 18 — thursday 24 


•Everest (3D) 

The Perfect Guy 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood Sc (Maple Tree Place. Tr 
Corners). Williston 87Q-2010. 


friday 18 — thursday 24 


The Perfect Guy 

The Visit 




friday T8 — thursday 24 

‘Black Mass 
'Jimmy's Mall 


The Man From U.N.C.L.E. 

The Perfect Guy 

The Visit 


The Man From U.N.C.LE. 


'Black Mass 


Inside Out 8. Ant-Man 




The Visit 
A Walk in the Woods 
friday T8 — thursday 24 
-Black Mass 


friday 18 — thursday 24 

-Black Mass 

Inside Out (Sat & Sun only) 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 





= MOVIE CUPS = 


TRAINWRECK ***1/2 Amy Schumer plays a 

from Judd Apatow. (125 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 


mayhem. (96 min, PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 9/9) 
VACATI0N***l/2 Ed Helms play Rusty Griswold 
in this sequel to the 1983 Chevy Chase comedy. (99 
min. R; reviewed by R.K. 8/5) 

THE VISIT *1/2 Writer-director M. Night Shyamalan 

With Kathryn Hahn and Olivia DeJonge. (94 min. 
PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 9/16) 


A WALK IN THE W00DS**l/2 Robert Redford 

Trail with a friend (Nick Nolte). Ken Kwapis (He's 
Just Not That Into you) directed. (104 min. R) 

WAR ROOMVrl/2 A seemingly perfect family has 

(Fireproof). Priscilla C. Shirer and T.C. Stallings star. 
(120 min. PG) 

NOWON VIDEO 

CINDERELLA*** Cate Blanchettgets to step 

reviewed by M.H. 3/18) 

MONKEY KINGDOM ***1/2 This Disney nature 

(Earth) directed. (81 min. G) 




ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Grandma 

Are you weary of movies in which senior 
citizens are depicted as "feisty" or "sassy" 
comic relief rather than just as. you know, 
people? By ail reports, Grandma manages 
to avoid that particular cliche. Perhaps 
that's because the grandma in question is 
played by the great Lily Tomlin, and she's 
helping her teenage granddaughter (Julia 
Gamer) hunt up cash for an abortion. Look 
for this not-so-typical comedy on Friday at 
the Savoy Theater. 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

Cassius Clay vs. Sonny Liston 

Online videos may just be the glue 
that holds together the modern media 
universe. YouTube, it turns out. is a 
treasure trove of old boxing films; the first 
match between Cassius Clay and Sonny 
Liston is all the more watchable for being 
so historically important. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 


BURTON 

WINTER 2016 COLLECTION 



Featuring the Bryce Jacket, in True Black 


Burton Flagship Store 
80 Industrial Parkway, Bur Id 
802-660-3200 



fun stuff 













MORE FUN! 


STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



BIG-BUCKS TRUCKS 


iis is a cat on a skateboard being arrested by a cop 


with a tattoo of the Confederate Flag!" 



CHAMPLAINMAKERFAIRE.COM 


SEVEN DAYS V vrauSoJ}- Meach Cove Farms 



n m® 


UnveilYourWedding.net 

FREE WEDDING PLANNING TOOL 
FOR COUPLES GETTING MARRIED IN VERMONT! 


- Find Every Wedding Vendor Option in VT! 

Get inspired with ideas & D.I.Y. secrets from other brides! 
- Post your Free Engagement Announcement & Photo! 





Win. WJOY 





fun stuff 


DETP FEAF5 




\ ////\ 

wen roaw.mwB 

UK UNM U? W HONE. 


if m m"\ sw n 
when m\i done, 


i 


GOMilllUTOMUte 
SlllL PkASINCi , 


m me m se 

WWNMKTMttttftS. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 







# FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 


Virgo 

(AUG.23-SEP. 22) 

Some people express pride in gross 
ways. When you hear their overbear- 
ing brags, you know its a sign that they 
are not really confident in themselves. 
They overdo the vanity because they’re 
trying to compensate for their feelings 
of inadequacy. In the coming weeks, I 
expect you to express a more lovable 
kind of self-glorification. It won’t be 
inflated or arrogant but will instead 
be measured and reasonable. If you 
swagger a bit you will do it with humor 
and style, not narcissism and superi- 

service to humanity. The world needs 
more of this benign kind of egotism. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): I wont go so 
far as to say that you are surrounded by 
unhinged maniacs whose incoherence is 
matched only by their self-delusion. That 
would probably be too extreme. But I do 
suspect that at least some of the characters 
in the game you’re playing are not operating 
at their full potential. For now, it's best not 
to confront them and demand that they act 
with more grace. The wiser strategy might 
be to avoid being swept up in their agita- 
tion as you take good care of yourself. If you 
are patient and stay centered. I bet you will 
eventually get a chance to work your magic. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Many of the 

cause of the magical gifts they are given. 
Benefactors show up. often unexpectedly, 
to provide them with marvels — a spinning 
wheel that can weave a cloak of invisibility, 
perhaps, or winged shoes that give them 


that brews a healing potion. But there is an 
important caveat. The heroes rarely receive 
their boons out of sheer luck. They have pre- 
viously performed kind deeds or unselfish 
acts in order to earn the right to be blessed. 
According to my analysis, Taurus, the coming 
weeks will be pnme time for you to make 
yourself worthy of gifts you will need later on. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): We humans 
need nourishing stories almost as much as we 
require healthy food, clean air, pure water and 
authentic love. And yet many of us get far less 
than our minimum daily requirement of nour- 
ishing stories. Instead, we are barraged with 
nihilistic narratives that wallow in misery and 
woe. If we want a break from that onslaught, 
our main other choices are sentimental fan- 
tasies and empty-hearted trivia. That’s the 
bad news. But here's the good news: Now is 
a favorable time for you to seek remedies for 
this problem. That'S why I’m urging you to 
hunt down redemptive chronicles that furnish 
your soul with gritty delight. Find parables 
and sagas and tales that fire up your creative 
imagination and embolden your lust for life. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Now is an 
excellent time to close the gap between 
the Real You and the image of yourself that 
you display to the world. I know of two ways 
to accomplish this. You can tinker with the 
Real You so that its more like the image you 
display. Or else you can change the image 
you display so that it is a more accurate 
rendition of the Real You. Both strategies 
may be effective. However you go about it. 
Cancerian, I suggest you make it your goal 
to shrink the amount of pretending you do. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Born under the sign 
of Leo, Marcel Duchamp was an Influential 
artist whose early work prefigured surreal- 
ism. In 1917, he submitted an unusual piece 
to a group exhibition in New York. It was a 
plain old porcelain urinal, but he titled it 
“Fountain" and insisted it was a genuine work 
of art. In that spirit I am putting my seal of 
approval on the messy melodrama you are 


in the process of managing. Henceforth, this 
melodrama shall also be known as a work of 
art. and its title will be ’’Purification," (Or would 
you prefer "Expurgation" or "Redemption"?) 
If you finish the job with the panache you 
have at your disposal, it will forevermore 
qualify as a soul-jiggling masterpiece. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-0ct 22): The rooster is 
your power animal. Be like him. Scrutinize 
the horizon for the metaphorical dawn that 
is coming, and be ready to herald its appear- 
ance with a triumphant wake-up call. On the 
other hand, the rooster is also your affliction 
animal. Don’t be like him. I would hate for you 
to Imitate the way he handles himself in a 
fight, which is to keep fussing and squabbling 
far beyond the point when he should let it all 
go. In conclusion, Libra, act like a rooster but 
also dont act like a rooster. Give up the pro- 
tracted struggle so you can devote yourself 
to the more pertinent task, which is to cel- 
ebrate the return of the primal heat and light 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): Since you 
seem to enjoy making life so complicated and 
intense for yourself you may be glad to learn 
that the current astrological omens favor that 
development. My reading of the astrological 
omens suggests that you're about to dive deep 
into rich mysteries that could drive you half- 
crazy. I suspect that you will be agitated and 
animated by your encounters with ecstatic 
torment and difficult bliss. Bon voyage! Have 
fun! Soon I expect to see miniature violet bon- 
fires gleaming In your bedroom eyes, and un- 
namable emotions rippling through your un- 
fathomable face, and unprecedented words of 
wild wisdom spilling from your smart mouth. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): The 
Adamites were devotees of an ancient 
Christian sect that practiced sacred nudism. 
One of their central premises: How could 
anyone possibly know God while wearing 
clothes? I am not necessarily recommending 
that you make their practice a permanent 
part of your spiritual repertoire, but I think you 
might find value in it during the coming weeks. 
Your erotic and transcendent yearnings will 


be rising to a crescendo at the same time. 
You will have the chance to explore states 
where hominess and holiness overlap. Lusty 
prayers? Reverent sex? Ecstatic illumination? 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan .19): One of your 
key themes in the coming weeks is “grace." 
I suggest that you cultivate it, seek it out, 
expect it and treasure it. To prepare for this 
fun work, study all of the meanings of "grace" 
below. At least two of them, and possibly all, 
should and can be an active part of your life. 1. 
Elegance or beauty of form, movement or pro- 
portion; seemingly effortless charm or fluidity. 
2. Favor or goodwill; a disposition to be gener- 
ous or helpful. 3. Mercy, forgiveness, charity. 
4. A temporary exemption or immunity; a 
reprieve. 5. A sense of fitness or propriety. 6. A 
prayer of blessing or thanks said before a meal. 
7. An unmerited divine gift offered out of love. 

AQUARIUS (Jan . 20-Feb. 18): Be good, but 
not necessarily well-behaved. Be extra exuber- 
ant and free, but not irresponsible. Be lavish 
and ardent and even rowdy, but not decadent 
Why? What’S the occasion? Well, you have 
more or less finished paying off one of your 
karmic debts. You have conquered or at least 
outwitted a twist from your past that had been 
sapping your mojo. As a reward for doing your 
duty with such diligence, you have earned a 
respite from some of the more boring aspects 
of reality. And so now you have a mandate to 
gather up the intelligent pleasure you missed 
when you were acting like a beast of burden. 

PISCES (Feb, 19-March 20): T am the least 
difficult of men. All I want is boundless love." 
That’s the mantra that Frank O'Hara intoned 
in his poem "Meditations in an Emergency," 
and now I'm inviting you to adopt a modified 
version of iL Here's how I would change it for 
your use in the coming months: "I am the least 
difficult of passion artists. All I want is to give 
and receive boundless, healthy, interesting 
love." To be frank, I don't think O'Hara's simple 
and innocent declaration will work for you. 
You really do need to add my recommended 
nuances in order to ripen your soul's code and 
be aligned with cosmic rhythms. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 




Eva Sollberger\ 

SfUCKlN 

VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 






SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women women 

ADVENTURE. FUN AND FIRES 

W6ME!\I WEN 

WIN A TRIP TO HAWAII! 

process. Apply today! Aloha2016. 28. Cl 
GENUINE AND FUNNY 




a, a 


HAVE YOU BEEN TO SCOTLAND? 


DANCER. GARDENER. LOVER OF LIFE 


ACTIVE. FUN. PASSIONATE, SINCERE 


;. Lexi2009. 55, Cl 

LETS DANCE 


AUTUMN COUNTRY 

know me. I am worth it. Fall4me. 55. Cl 

WAKE UP 


INTELLIGENT. PASSIONATE. CREATIVE 

RED LIPS AND ROSY CHEEKS 

around someone. BlankSpace. 31. Cl 
ADVENTUROUS. LEAN ft ACTIVE 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


LOVE TO LEARN AND EXPLORE 

than things. Luv2Explore, 54. Cl 
CURVY & FUN 


MEN Aefe^WSMEN 

EMOTIONAL, FUNNY. HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 

FUN. FUNNY. CHARMING 

0. NewlifeS32. S3. Cl 


GOOD. LOVING MAN LOOKING 


'BROWN-EYED GIRL' 

DREADFUL DULLARD 


YOUNG AT HEART, OLD SOUL 

ACTIVE. CARING. FUN LOVING 

WARM. GENEROUS. NO DRAMA 


FOUND ME! I DO EXIST 


around. countryboy6977. 29 
LOOKING FOR THAT ONE 

r. dlmek 2000 S3. Cl 


HEALTHY. CURIOUS. HAPPY. ENJOYING 


EMOTIONALLY AVAILABLE SUBMISSIVE 

VERMONTER, HUMOROUS. TRAVELER 

OLD CAR GUY 

FUN-SEEKING. INTELLIGENT. 
ICONOCLASTIC, MUGWUMP 


HONEST. PASSIONATE. FUN. DRUG-FREE 

beach. dc802603atyahoo. 44. Cl 


to hang out with family. halljl935. 48 
KIND. FRIENDLY. FUN 


SUBMISSIVE GUY TO PLEASE YOU 

than a typical 50/S0 relationship, and I 




OLD-FASHIONED WITH WARM HEART 

a good job. Lifeinvt45. 47. Cl 


CATERING TO YOUR WILDEST PASSION 

discourse. Vtexplorer09 S3. Cl 
NEW STARTS 

is good. too. LOL. Chillen, 54. Cl 


with a soul mate. MarvetsAhead. 71. Cl 
LETS ENJOY THE DAY 




loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 





PRETTIEST NURSE AWARD! 

Center. You: Women. Me: Man. 1913153 


SEXY SMILE SERVING ZA 


always. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1913152 
HELLO EMPRISE 

there will be time / To wonder. "Do I dare?" and, "Do 

in the ether. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1913151 
BRUNETTE BEAUTY AT WILLISTON CVS 

Where: CVS. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913150 




SNACK STEALER 

When: Monday, August 31. 2015. Where: the 
office. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913147 

VOLTRON T-SHIRT AT FAIR 

Fairgrounds. You: Man. Me: Man. #913146 
SHELBURNE ROAD OIL N GO KNOCKOUT 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


CITY MARKET — PEMA'S MOM! 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913148 
TATTOOED CITY MARKET CUTIE 

Market salad bar. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0913144 
HIGHER GROUND BARTENDER 

too? When: Thursday, August 27. 2015. Where: 
Higher Ground. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913143 

NIMBLEFOOTED FORAGER AT SWIMMING HOLE 

Richmond. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913142 
LI PG LOSS QUEEN 

Where: Riverside. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913141 
BLACK IS BEAUTIFUL! 

To the girl with the badass black Toyota T100: Your 

out with that © When: Monday, April 20. 2015. 
Where: Stowe. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913139 

CO-OP BEAUTY 

Co-op. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913138 


BIGFOOT 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913140 
MISSING YOU AND YOUR HORSES 

the barn. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913137 
PADDLEBOARDING BEAUTY 

Where: Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913136 
I CANT WAIT 

me. We watched little but laughed plenty. How 

When: Wednesday. September 2, 2015. Where: 
Centennial Field. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913135 

UNCOMMON GROUNDS BARISTA 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Man. #913134 
MIDDLEBURY SWIMMER LADY 

Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913133 
STARBUCK! COME AND GET ME! 

"Battlestar Galactica* and Kitty: Come find 

Magna ball. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913132 


NO PLACE TO PEE 

co-op. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913131 
FOR #913085 

the tavern. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913130 


fun. © When: Saturday. August 22, 2015. Where: 
Retronome. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913129 

ATTRACTIVE REDHEADED NERD @ 

and Cherry. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913128 


Where: DHMC. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913127 
CASSY OCSW PINE ON WED. 

CSW on Pine. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913126 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2.000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

o See photos of 
this person online. 


NEED ADVICE ON LOVE. LUST AND LIFE? 





The Point's 
Tour Is 


Listen for your 
chance to win 
a trip to see 

My Morning Jacket 

in San Francisco! 


For all the details hit 
www.pointfm.com 
... or just tune in! 


The.~ . 

point 

■ Independent Radio 


5 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE & HIGHER GROUND PRESENT 




m J£, select 


GET ALL THE INFO AT WWW.EATBYNORTHEAST.COM 


-VERMONT 

FOOD FESTIVAL. 

y'nv\- 


FREE ADMISSION 

OAKLEDGE PARK, BURLINGTON, VT 
SATURDAY 3PLH0PM I SUNDAY 10AM-9PM 


THE BREWHAHA 

BEER & CIDER TASTING 

SAT. SEP 19 • 3:30-7:30PM 


GREAT HARVEST 
SUPPER 

SUN. SEP 20 • 6PM 


EATxNE IS A FUNDRAISER FOR FOUR LOCAL FOOD NON-PROFITS 


SATURDAY 

HUG YOUR FARMER'S 
ALL-STAR BAND 

CELEBRATES THE MUSIC 
OF BOB MARLEY 

CAROLINE ROSE 
IRON EYES CODY 
DAN BLAKESLEE 


REBIRTH 


BAND 



